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TODAY. 


IRECTORS of clubs, and in pa 
ticular, we may say, the offi 

cers of ladies’ clubs, will du well to 
secure, before it is too late, one o1 
more of Mrs. Peck’s lectures, which 
have proved so popular this winter. 
A correspondent tells us of the in- 
terest which attached to her lecture 
at Waltham last week; and, indeed, 
from many of the neighboring towns 
we hear similar statements. Mrs. 
Peck has been so closely connected 
with literary work that her lecture 
on The Literary Guild of Today is 
naturally very attractive to people 
who like to keep up with the times. 


La E annual catalogue of Harvard 
College was published last week. 
If any cynic has complained of what 
seemed like delay in the publication 
of a catalogue which is expected 
soon after the fall term opens, he 
ought to be satisfied as he handles 
this volume of 623 pages. The great 
American desire to beat Oxford and 
Cambridge may be said to be satis- 
fled now that the catalogue of Har- 
vard University weighs more than 
the calendar of the University at 
Cambridge in England. 

The catalogue is always very en- 
tertaining to Harvard men. It now 
contains much curious information 
with regard to the antiquities of the 
college, and those who want to know 
about Lady Mawlson and the Petta- 
quamscott Purchase will find their 
curiosity satisfied here. The sylla- 
bus of subjects which can be studied 
at Cambridge is very satisfactory. 
We take occasion to say here that 
that catalogue, or something which 
contains the same information, is 
quite necessary if people would have 
an adequate notion of what is being 
done at the University. The weekly 
Calendar, which is generally printed 
in the Boston newspapers, is to the 
last degree misleading. It is simply 
a calendar of those ‘events’ which, 
for one reason or another, cannot 
be named in the regular curriculum 
of the college. It contains the little 
exceptional affairs regarding which 
the University needs a weekly mem- 
orandum. But as it is printed, the 


average reader from Duluth or from 
Tokyo would suppose that 
what the 
upon. 


this is 
University is engaged 
he truth is, the University 
is engaged upon three hundred times 
referred to 
calendar, and the 
merely contains a 
set of incidental exceptions of which 


as many subjects as are 
in the weekly 
weekly calendar 


the precise announcement could not 
be made far in advance. 

We shall have frequent oc casion 
to refer to the college catalogue 


again. In away, it is essential to 


anv study of the progress of educa- 


tion in America. 


iy the Constitution permitted it, 

Mr. George A. Marden would be 
Treasurer of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts today. He 
elected year after year up to the limit 
fixed by the organic law; 


was re- 


and when 
back to 
Lowell to resume the yet more hon- 
orable work of editing the Lowell 
Courier, in 


that was reached, he went 


which he has been en- 
gaged for more than a quarter of a 
century. Mr. Marden has just been 
chosen vice president of the re organ 
ized Trader’s Bank, one of the oldest 
in Boston, which starts the new year 
under the name of the Hancock Na 
tional Bank. Mr. Marden will take 
an active part in the management ; 
but we are happy to receive his assur- 
ance that this will not involve his 
withdrawal from the Courier, a jour- 
nal which owes to him its 
and brightness. 


character 


\ HILE speaking of daily news- 
papers, it is gratifying to note 
the advance of the Boston Traveler 
which has dropped one of the 1’s 
out of its title and so put itself in 
light marching order. Under its new 
management, of which Mr. Charles 
E. Hasbrook is the head, the Trav- 
eler has stepped right up to the 
front in good looks, good news and 
general good condition. There is 
now no handsomer newspaper in 
soston, and where all are so good it 
is high praise to say that none is bet- 
ter. 
NOTHER 


has an 


penny paper which 
assured position but 
which is constantly and rapidly bet- 
tering that position is the Boston 
Post, which has forged ahead with 
great strides under the management 
of Mr. E. A. Grozier. The Post has 
shown an activity in leadership in 
popular movements of a beneficial 
sort which has gained for it recogni- 
tion as one of the social forces in 
this community; while its profuse 
illustrations and its general wide- 
awake manner make it an exemplar 
of what we call ‘modern journalism.’ 


T the Unitarian Club on Wednes- 
day evening, Mr. William 
Howell Reed read a paper, at once 
scholarly and very interesting, on 
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the life of William Brewster. A large 
attendance, which brings together 
many of the leaders of Boston, list- 
ened with delight to what was really 
a short history of the rise, progress 
and success of the Pilgrim colony. 
After the meeting of the club, Mr. 
Reed was fairly overwhelmed by the 
thanks of his numerous friends. He 
is the secretary of the club, and, as 
somebody said that evening, the 
Atlas on whose shoulders it has rested 
for some years past. 

After the address of Mr. Reed, 
Gov. Long and Dr. Hale both spoke 
of the memorial church which is to 
be built at Plymouth. It is clear 
enough that the descendants of the 
Pilgrims in Massachusetts ought to 
contribute at least ten thousand dol- 
lars, that this memorial church may 
be worthy of the place and of its his- 
tory. There can be no doubt that a 
combined effort for that purpose 
would easily raise so small a sum. 


HE death of Mr. David Loring 
recalls memories of the con- 
duct of this journal almost as far 
back as the time when its first num- 
ber was issued. Mr. Loring was the 
intimate friend of Mr. Charles W. 
Slack, to whom for so many years 
THE COMMONWEALTH owed the en- 
ergy and spirit with which it dis- 
cussed public duties and the inter- 
ests of theday. For many years Mr. 
Loring has been withdrawn from 
active business; in his younger life 
he was engaged in railroad work, 
and as he grew older he was always 
interested in the development of rail- 
road enterprise. 


Harvard men of twenty years ago 
look back with regret on the mem- 
ories of the short life of Mr. Loring’s 
son, Frederic Wadsworth Loring of 
the class of 1870. This young man, 
in his short life in college, won the 
regard of Mr. Lowell, Mr. Cutler, 
and of all those teachers who were 
most interested in his studies, and 
he left college with a reputation al- 
ready established as a literary man 
of the first promise. How well this 
reputation was deserved appears in 
the little volume of his poems col- 
lected and published after his early 
death. ‘This death itself was a trag- 
edy. Hehad been sent to Califor- 
nia and Arizona, then so little known, 
as the staff correspondent of Apple- 
ton’s Journal. He had written a 
brilliant series of letters illustrating 
his journey, and was returning, full 
of vivacity and hope, with stories 
which would have been so valuable 
to him as a literary man; when, by 
an attack perfectly unexpected, a 
body of Indians surrounded the 
stage-coach in which he was travel- 
ling and killed all the passengers. 
The mystery of this outbreak has 
never been explained. But Mr. 
Frederick Loring’s friends have al- 
ways had to recall with sorrow the 
memories of a life of great promise 
cut short so early. 
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WHERE TO GO? 
ee ERAT. valuable papers in dif- 
ferent directions show that the 
more intelligent people in this coun 
try are approaching what is familiarly 


called ‘the tramp question’ more 
thoughtfully than ever before. Mr. 


Dr. Normandie’s valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of our local char- 
ities, which he presented at the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the Roxbury 
Charitable Society, called the atten- 
tion of many persons to the wide 
difference between the charitable 
work of the public now and the con- 
ditions of a century and more ago. 
Some very important papers pub- 
lished in the last numbers of Lend a 
Hand, which were read at the New 
England Conference of Charities, 
enter upon the same subject. Again, 
the valuable though very brief re- 
ports of the Emergency Committee 
of last year approached it; and the 
annual report of the Provident As- 
sociation, which has been circulated 
this last week, enters bravely upon 
the difficult questions thus suggested. 

The case is simply this: ‘There is 
a certain madness which sweeps over 
whole communities, particularly in 
America, in which men are led to 
think that a large census population 
is the most desirable element in the 
record of the success of any town. 
‘Two towns in the same county, with 
the same business to do, will be jeal- 
ous, each of the population of the 
other. “They claim twenty thou- 
sand, but they have only fifteen thou- 
sand;” ‘“‘Our census here is fourteen 
thousand, but we claim seventeen;” 
such things are said as if there were 
any real advantage in crowds of peo- 
ple as crowds. You shall hear such 
a thing said without any reference to 
the elements which make up the 
figures thus eagerly boasted of or de- 
cided. 

All this is modern. In Judge 
Sewall’s time, at the beginning of 
the last century, the selectmen of 
Boston waited regularly upon all new- 
comers; they made up their minds 
whether these new-comers were of 
any use to the prosperity of the 
town; if they thought they were not, 
they told them to go,and that if they 
did not go they would be sent. And 
such people went accordingly. At 
the present moment, if any of our 
readers should try the experiment of 
sending in April a washerwoman and 
her children into an empty house in 
a country town, he would find that 
her services were cordially received 
at first; but all the same he would 
receive at Thanksgiving time a note 
from the selectmen of that town, or 
the overseers of the poor, requesting 
him to take her and hers back to 
Boston. That is to say, the fear in 
a particular place that a person may 
become what is called a ‘town 
charge’ overrules the consciousness 
in the whole community that the 
presence of such a person is an ad 
vantage. 

We published in THE Common- 
WEALTH a few weeks ago a letter 
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from an accomplished, scholarly gen- 
tleman, himself the director of con- 
siderable orchards, who had been 
spending four or five hours at the 
wash-tub because he could find no- 
body in the town willing to assist 
his wife with the laundry-work of the 
household. At the same moment 
there were two or three thousand 
women, within twenty miles of him, 
at the edge of starvation because 
‘nobody wanted them’ to do any 
washing. 

At the present moment —as we 
have had occasion to say in THE 
CoMMONWEALTH a hundred times — 
on the arrival of an emigrant ship at 
East Boston, the mayor of Boston, by 
himself or some deputy, waits upon 
the heads of families and virtually 
says this: “ Dear Dago, I see you 
have a wife and five children. Pray 
stay with us here in Boston. We 
want to show a large census; that is 
the only thing we care for; if we 
could say that we have got up to 
five hundred thousand people we 
should be happy. If you will stay, 
we have salted down here a large 
amount of wealth in common, in the 
shape of libraries, hospitals, schools 
and parks, in which you shall have a 
share. Your share, dear Dago, would 
be worth seven thousand dollars 
if it were divided. We do not mean 
to divide it, but we mean to adminis- 
ter it for your benefit, and you shall 
have all the comforts which the in- 
terest on seven thousand dollars can 
give you.” 

It is not strange that the Dago 
stays when he is thus invited. The 
alternative is, or seems to him to be, 
that he shall take possession of an 
abandoned farm somewhere, or shall 
take a hundred and sixty acres back 
in Montana. He has to go to these 
places at his own expense, he has to 
buy his own hoes and spades and 
horses and oxen, and, very naturally, 
he prefers to stay here. The popu- 
lation of Boston is increased. 

But when winter comes, the over- 
seers of Boston have more to do; 
the diet-kitchen has to report that 
they need more eggs and more milk 
for the children; the ‘emergency 
boards’ have to take care to ‘create 
some work,’ as it is called, to keep 
him from idleness, and all parties 
have to see that they are kept from 
starvation. ‘This is a contrast, and 
a strange contrast, to the treatment 
which would have been accorded to 
the same man, by people who were 
just as humane as we are, a hundred 
and fifty years ago. To the Dago 
arriving then, Judge Sewall’s son or 
nephew, or whoever was in authority 
here, would have said: “Dear Dago, 
there is nothing for you to do here. 
You will leave this town within a 
fortnight, or you will be sent out. 
Within fifty miles there are plenty 
of people who want your work and 
your wife’s work, and who want the 
privilege of bringing up your chil- 
dren. You can make your selection 
between the applicants for your in- 
dustry, but your industry is to be put 
somewhere. We do not propose to 
keep here any person who does not 
work.” 

When we say this in THE ComMon- 
WEALTH, as we do say it about once 
in three months, we receive a flood 
of letters from people who say they 
do not know how to bring about the 
change of which we speak. The 
particular writers say that they like 
to attend on the theatre, on the 
ministrations of Boston churches, 
and to go to the Symphony Concerts 
— all of which is very probable. But 
it must be remembered that people 
do not always have exactly what they 
like in this world. And it must be 
remembered that the Dago, on arriv- 
ing here, has hardly attained any of 
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the rights which belong to the Amer- 
ican citizen who has long paid his 
taxes, has perhaps bled for his coun- 
try, or who has helped in the man- 
agement of this institution which we 
call the state. 

As for power, there is power 
enough under the statutes now. It 
is interesting to see that the ques- 
tion attracted attention as early as 
1639. The General Court in that 
year passed the following order: 
“This Court, or any magistrates, 
have power to dispose of all unset- 
tled persons into such towns as they 
shall judge to be most fitted for the 
maintenance of such persons and 
family, and the most ease of the 
country.” This power is not given 
by statute now, to any officer. But 
the law at present gives the power in 
the following section: “ Any justice 
of the Superior Courts, any trial jus- 
tice or police court, on complaint of 
the overseers of the poor, may cause 
any pauper, not born nor having a 
settlement in this state, who may be 
conveniently removed, to be con- 
veyed at the expense of the state to 
any place beyond sea where he be- 
longs.” 

EDWARD E. HALE, 


EVOLUTION AND ART. 


NOTES OF A TALK BY JOHN S. CLARK 
AT THE SOUTH CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH, DEC, 30, 1894. 


2 the pulpit the speaker is wont to 
take some definite phrase of an- 
other as a text. I came the other 
day upon a bit of dear old George 
Herbert, so suggestive of the true 
study of Evolution, that, following 
the lead of the pulpit, I have taken 
it for the text of my talk this after- 
noon: 
“A man that looks on glass 
©n that may stay his eye, 
Or. if he pleaseth, through it pass 

And then the heavens espy.” 

My first glimpse into the story 
of the world’s evolution came to me 
(as it came to so many) while I still 
saw everything from the standpoint 
of extreme orthodox theology. It isa 
curious experience—in which many 
others share --to see how that origi- 
nal standpoint has moved with time. 
It is most wonderful to see how the 
first glimmerings of insight into the 
evolution idea, as experienced by the 
very leaders of evolutionary thought, 
have broadened and brightened until 
now the evolution idea is like a 
powerful search-light which we turn 
back on human history and forward 
on human destiny. 

Fortunately for the world, it has 
not taken a great many years for the 
mind of man to pass through the 
stage wherein science was deified, 
and the world was seen crammed so 
full of wheels and bands and self- 
acting governors as to crowd out a 
living God and a loving Christ. It 
is well for the sanity and the orderly 
progress of the race that some indi- 
viduals here and there very soon 
learned to look not at their fine new 
lens of natural science but through 
it, and that, quite according to George 
Herbert’s quaint assurance, they 
straightway espied the heavens. 
Were we not thus furnished in ad- 
vance witha key to their solution, 
the terrible riddles of practical every- 
day life in society as it now exists 
might well make men despair. 

For the average lot of man isa 
hard lot; there is no use denying 
it. And in spite of wage statistics, 
those incomplete truths which we 
call the Struggle for Existence and 
the Survival of the Fittest, when ap- 
plied in interpretation of social con- 
ditions, tend to land us in a con- 
fusion of hopeless negations wherein 
moral and spiritual values and man’s 


moral and spiritual nature seem lit- 
tle related to the visible universe. 
We get at the true focus for our eager 
gaze into the complicated problems 
of the present day only when, follow- 
ing the lead of Huxley and John 
Fiske, the modern masters of evolu- 
tionary thought, we combine with 
the idea of the Struggle for Exist- 
ence that complementary idea which 
Drummond so happily calls the 
Struggle for the Life of Others. 

Social conditions throughout the 
world are emphasizing, and science 
is confirming the fact, that higher 
and more powerful forces than mere 
selfish instinct and brute strength 
must be brought into increasing ac- 
tion, if man is to rise above his pres- 
ent level. And at the same time 
the study of evolution is bringing in- 
to clear light the fact that higher 
and more powerful forces than those 
involved in the brute struggle for 
self not only exist but are also al- 
ready at work even in that very 
physical universe which often seems 
so constantly and mercilessly selfish ; 
and that the balance of evolutionary 
energy is growing larger and larger 
on the side of the spiritual and moral. 

A few far-seers have realized the 
presence of this element of moral 
energy in the physical universe. 
Emerson perhaps saw its evolution- 
ary significance more clearly than 
anyone else — as Mr. Mead told us 
several years ago. Listen to his 
clear divination of the truth of evo- 
lution long before the researches of 
Darwin gave a basis for the theory 
of evolution : 

All things are moral and in their boundless 
changes have an unceasing reference to the 
spiritual nature. Therefore, is Nature glor- 
ious with form, color and motion that every 
globe in the remotest heaven, every chemi- 
cal change from the rudest crystal up to the 
laws of life, every change of vegetation from 
the first principle of growth in the eye of a 
leaf to the tropical forest and antediluvian 
coal mine, every animal function from the 
sponge up to Hercules shall hint or thunder 
to man the laws of right and wrong and echo 
the Ten Commandments. This ethical 
character so penetrates the bone and marrow 
of nature as to seem the end for which it 
was made. 

And, again: 

Very few of our race can be said to be yet 
finished men. We still carry sticking to us 
some remains of the preceding inferior quad- 
ruped organization. We call these millions 
men, but they are not yet men. Half en- 
gaged in the soil, pawing to get free, man 
needs all the music that can be brought to 
disengage him. If Love, red Love with 
tears and joy, if Want with his scourge, if 
War with his cannonade, if Christianity 
with its charity, if Trade with its money, if 
Art with its portfolios, if Science with her 
telegraphs through the deeps of space and 
time, can set his dull nerves throbbing, and 
by loud taps on his rough chrysalis can 
break its wall and let the new creature 
emerge erect and free — make way and sing 
pean. The age of the quadruped is to go 
out, the age of the brain and of the heart is 
to come in. 

The further evolution of man along 
the line of his spiritual and moral 
growth is no abnormal pitting of the 
present against the past, but a per- 
fectly normal, 7. ¢., natural develop- 
ment only out of the best of the past 
rather than out of the worst of the 
past. Translated into political econ- 
omy, it means not so much the elimi- 
nation of the competitive principle 
as inspiring it with a higher spirit 
and motive. Human desire and con- 
sequently human effort are coming 
to be directed not so much towards 
man’s outdoing his neighbor for the 
sake of his own benefit, as towards 
outdoing his own former self for the 
sake of his neighbor’s benefit. Not 
that this state of things has yet been 
reached on any large scale. But we 
begin to see now that it is scientifi- 
cally true that such a state of things 
is evidently the state ‘towards which 
the whole creation moves.’ The ad- 
vance in physical creation from the 
reptile that drops its eggs in the 


sand to be hatched by the sun, up to 
that ideal human motherhood which 
rightly seems to men something near 
divine — this advance foreshadows 
it. The advance of society from the 
stage where the stranger and the sick 
man are pests to be stamped on, up 
to the stage of humanity and brother- 
ly kindness which Dr. Hale has 
lately pictured for us (in the New 
England Magazine)—this advance 
too foreshadows it. 

The higher spiritual development 
will come as broadly and as rapidly 
as conditions allow. 

And the conditions of this higher 
development have a flexibility which 
is not so evident in the earlier stages 
of evolution. ‘The difference inheres 
in the very fact of man’s spiritual 
nature, for his spiritual nature makes 
him what the lower animals are not, 
namely, a powerful transformer of 
conditions. It was a long way from 
the yapping, howling wolf of the 
plains to the chivalrous and tender- 
hearted collie who was the ‘Shepherd’s 
Chief Mourner.’ It had been the 
mind of man, correlating itself with 
the forces of nature, which has so 
transformed conditions for this 
branch of animal life as to make the 
higher development possible, natural, 
we may fairly say inevitable. Simi- 
lar transformations of modifying 
conditions, through the power of 
human thought, are on every hand. 
The very gardener no longer de- 
pends entirely on soil and sun and 
rain to bring increase. Let a wire 
path be laid where an electrical cur- 
rent may run through the earth in 
the chrysanthemum house, and the 
beneficent forces of rain and sun are 
not merely added but multiplied to- 
gether. There is no end to these 
ways in which man is learning how 
to be a factor in world evolution, as 
well as a product of it. 

The full significance of this fact, 
that man is not simply conditioned 
in growth but is also a creator of 
conditions of growth, becomes the 
more evident the more we study the 
actual, material creations of man — 
his arts and industries. The study 
of art has a great deal of light to 
throw on those stages of evolution 
through which man has already 
passed ; it has a great deal of light 
to throw on both the ‘ ought to be’ 
and the ‘will be’ of those stages of 
evolution which lie before us. 

First as to what Art has to tell us 
about evolution accomplished. 

When we look back over history to 
see what has become of the human 
energies that kept each successive 
age buzzing with its activities, we 
find but a very small part of these 
energies remain traceable in any 
distinct fashion. The ancestors’ 
care for the body is, of course, con- 
ditioning the nature and serviceable- 
ness of the descendants’ bodies, and, 
through this physical influence, con- 
ditioning present intellectual and 
spiritual life; but we cannot trace 
the stages of this influence to any 
great extent. What we can trace, 
and with the most significant clear- 
ness, is the powerful influence of 
those human activities which have 
been inspired and dominated by 
man’s spiritual nature. 


Look at the oldest civilization 
known to us, that of Egypt. Our 
elder brothers in the Nile country 
had to eat and sleep and protect 
themselves from the elements, but 
so far as their activities were thus 
engaged they are of very little ac- 
counttousnow. If they had simply 
eaten when they were hungry, slept 
when they were weary, and died 
whenever the flame of bodily vitality 
went out, like the swarming insects 
of their native land, we should prob- 
ably never have known anything 
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about them and there would be no 
particular reason why we should care 
to know anything about them. But 
they did more than eat and sleep and 
die. They looked up at the ever- 
lasting proc ession of the sun and the 
the vast arching sky. 
[hey felt the beauty and the inevita- 
They watched the 
floods that came with majestic cer- 


’ 


stars oOvel 


bleness of it. 


tainty to fertilize their fields and 
condition their harvest. There grew 
up in men’s minds a sense of the 


rreatness of unknown Power outside 


themselves. they longed to be also 


[heir most intel 


ge 
great. ligible notion 


i 


of greatness was absoluteness of 
powel and continuance in time. So 


the Sphinx, and the kingly tombs we 





call the Pyramids, and the awe-ex- 
pressing and the awe-inspiring colossi 
and temples of the Nile country 
came into existence, and they have 
ever since (by virtue of what went 
into the conceiving and building of 
em) been to later generations and 
races as truly a part of the influential 
universe as the Nile itself: for the 
fact of their inheritance, as the vis 
ble expression we may say the 
materialization of the highest 
phases ol life that their makers ever 
knew, has made the spirit of them 
enter more or less evidently into the 
life and so into the creative work of 
all later ages. 

lake the Greeks. Here again 


there was practical necessity for a 
certain amount of labor just to keep 


the animal machinery running 
smoothly. The Greeks fed and 
clothed and housed themselves in 
such fashion as temperament and en 


ro sted, Had 


vironment sug 
done that first, 


they 


not they could never 
have done anything else; but had 
their activities been confined to this 


their 


inherited 


direct ministering to own 


bodies, we could have 
from them only along the line of 
physical evolution, the perfecting of 
the body. What made them 
tellectual and spiritual 
world 


the in- 
benefactors 
of the whole since their 
time, is the fact that they put into 
their work not merely the push and 
shove of vigorous muscle, but intel- 
lect than which none clearer and 
steadier has yet been cultivated, im- 
agination that still invites us up from 
our commonplace levels, and a sense 
of beauty to which the whole modern 
world yields delighted homage. 

As in Egypt, so in Greece, the sup- 
plying of the people’s own temporary 
physical wants was a matter of legi- 
timate but ephemera! importance. 
Only in so far as what men did was 
an expression of their intellectual 
and spiritual experience, could the 
life and labor which were put into 
men’s work have any lasting signifi- 
cance or value. Just because men’s 
labor was in those old days made to 
be in some degree the noble and 
beautiful expression of great ideas 
and great feelings, we have today 
the arts of Greece (her literature and 
architecture and sculpture) as an in- 
spiration to our own truest thinking 
and most cultivated feeling. It is in 
no small measure, thanks to the fact 
that the ancient Greek did put the 
very best part of himself (such as he 
was) into his work, that we today 
are enabled to stand where we do 
stand, intellectually and spiritually. 

Lookat continental Europe through 
the Middle Ages. Over and above the 
simple, plodding toil that just kept 
the people from dying off the face of 
the earth, what was accomplished as 
a ‘stepping stone to higher things’? 
It is to the builders of the guild- 
halls and the cathedrals, to the 
painters, to the sculptors, to the 
copyists and illuminators of treasured 
manuscripts, and to the gravers of 
wood and metal — in short, to Byzan- 


evel 
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tine and Romanesque and Gothic 
and Renaissance art—that modern 
civilization and modern culture owe 
the very possibility of their present 
being. 

For the higher life of today and 
the art of today do depend on that 
higher life which inspired the art of 
the past; and in much the same way 
that plants depend on soil. <A few 
plants thrive on gravel and water and 
sunshine. More often a _ plant’s 
growth is largely conditioned by ac- 
that accumulation of these 
elements which previous plant life 
has taken up and assimilated — to 
the rich which holds the con- 
densed life-experience of its vegeta- 
ble ancestors. 

lhe importance of this bearing of 
the art of successive upon the 
through the 
ages is something that can hardly 


cess to 


soil 


ages 


growth of spiritual life 


be over-emphasized. ‘The history of 
civilization shows us that the material 
manifestation of art in beautiful form 


and color has onthe whole always 


been vitally dependent on nobility 
Where 


een devoted to g 


ot motive. love 


b 


ind loy alty 


have reat ideas and 


to beauty as a mode of divine mani 


festation to humanity, there art has 
been the natural flower of the people’s 
life and its seeds have spread. Where 
love and loyalty have been so dis- 


torted only selfish 
physical comfort and pleasure, there 
art has sickenedand died. The 
prostitution of art to the service of 
the mere luxurious and voluptuous 
self-indulgence of the rich and disso- 
lute has always been the beginning of 
art 
and if only man has 
wisdom enough to reid both sides of 


as to worship 


its decay. hus the lesson of 


is two-fold : 


the story, so much the better for the 
spiritual life of the future and the 
irt of the future. 

It is something to be devoutly 


thankful for that men and women to 
day are waking up to 
study of art; that they are coming 
(from different standpoints 
and with different degrees of clear 
that the art of an age or of a 
people not only expresses life but 
also conditions life. And they are 
coming to realize more and more 
distinctly that man is, as we have 
already said, in no small degree a 
transformer and creator of the 


this sort of 


to see 


ness) 


con- 
ditions of his own growth. 

It is well that people should ap- 
proach the problem from different 
standpoints and different 
Itis a good 
thing to ask whether the substitu- 
tion of a noble picture for a stretch 
of dirty plaster on the school-room 
wall may not help make the boys of 
today finer types of men by and by. 
It is also a good thing to remind 
ourselves that effort after beauty of 
environment can degenerate into a 
poor selfish sham. As the writer of 
a clever essay on home-making re- 
cently put it, we can, for instance, 
hardly imagine a great man having 
his childhood in one of our end-of- 
the-century ‘pretty ’ houses crammed 
with bric-a-brac, portitres and sofa 
pillows! The emperors of Rome 

experiment on a huge 


consider 
phases of art influence. 


tried that 
scale, and everybody knows how it 
turned out. 

These questionings as to what art 
is and may do for us, and what art 
is mot and may do for our destruc 
tion, are signs of healthy activity of 
the public mind and conscience. 

Another good sign is the fact that 
political economists are beginning to 
recognize the art idea as a factor in 
the creation of values. This ad- 
vance, gradual and slow, as it must 
naturally be, from the old-time ortho- 
dox elimination of all but the baldest 
utilitarian elements in the production 
of wealth, would seem to promise 


some time in the not far distant 
future a substantial backing for the 
advocacy of public art training which 
has hitherto been grudgingly granted. 

As an indication of the current 
growth of thought along this general 
line, the article by Professor Devine 
on the Economic Function of Woman 
(published in the November Annals 
of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science) is quite sig- 
nificant. Professor Devine calls 
special attention to the currently 
overlooked importance of the quality 
of Demand in its bearing on Supply. 
It is, as he points out, the degree of 
intelligence and taste that are put 
into the choice of things which largely 
determines the nature and the qual- 
ity (consequently the value) of the 
things that are produced. And it is 
again the intelligence and taste and 
feeling governing the consumption 
of the things, which helps further to 
determine the value of the things. 
It is not 
merely in a 
actually ina 


true, as he points out, 
sentimental 
hard-headed 
sense, that that indefinable womanly 
synthesis which puts 
and makes 

them is a positive creation of values. 
Without 
entering 
equals 4. 


sense, but 


economic 


mere things 
together a home out of 
this intangible something 
into the problem, 2 
With it, 2 plus 2 equals 5. 

Nor is this really anew idea. We 
were taught by Dr. Hale a good 
many years ago, in that characteris- 
tic story of his which we all know 
and delight in, that while in the 
realm of material things and ina 
materialistic sense, 1 


plus 2 


times 1 equals 
10, in the realm of spiritual values 
and in a spiritual sense ‘Ten Times 
One may be a million. 

Now this is, as I 
tion of the art idea. 
our best expounders of the art idea, 


Mr. 


said, a recogni- 

For, as one of 
Fenollosa, has so often told us, 
art is always 
out of 


a spiritual synthesis 
which are born greater and 
lovelier things than any mere sum of 
the material parts could possibly be. 
It is, consciously or unconsciously, 
the art spirit of the home-maker, 
pervading the combination of ‘ beds 
and tables, stools and candle-sticks,’ 
which makes the combination an or- 
ganic whole, eloquent of affection 
and peace; it is the art spirit inspir- 
ing the combination of Corot’s paints 
and canvas which makes the pictured 
bit of real estate an organic whole, 
aglow with the mysterious inward 
beauty of nature; it is the art spirit 
dominating the combination of stone 
and mortar and glass in a great 
cathedral which makes that also an 
organic whole, breathing the atmos- 
phere of prayer. 

What Professor Devine has to say 
about woman's function as a direct 
producer in the labor market is 
strong and significant. He says: 


Increased attention to 
of civilization 


the 
means a relative increase in 
the demand for woman’s labor. More dis 
criminating choice (on the part of the con- 
sumer) necessitates more discriminating pro- 
duction. 


refinements 


With every advance in consump 
tion, mere muscular strength is placed ata 
heavier discount, while tact, delicacy of 
touch, ability in harmoniziag colors, and in 
giving a beauty to articles which before 
served useful purposes without at the same 
time pleasing the eye by their form. in other 
words, the qualities in which women are 
admitted to excel, are placed at a premium. 

This distinct recognition by polit- 
ical economy of a spiritual element 
in ‘consumption’ is a good sign for 
art, and consequently for that higher 
spiritual development of the race with 
which art has so much to do. The 
next step of the economist may be 
the clearer recognition, from the 
economic standpoint, of that species 
of consumption which does not im- 
ply any ‘destruction of utilities’ at 
all. I mean consumption in the 
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sense in which fine art works may 
be said to be consumed. 

An important distinction should 
be recognized here. There is an 
evident physical limit to human 
power to consume food. Beyond a 
certain point, the consumption of 
food is not pleasant but unpleasant, 
even physically impossible. The 
future development of the race does 
not seem to promise that our capaci- 
ties in this line will grow beyond 
their present status. ut the power 
of mind and soul to assimilate mental 
and spiritual food have never begun to 
be measured. The fact that art, ‘the 
visible manifestation and expression 
of the invisible spirit of man,’ is not 
destroyed by being fed upon, but 
remains in some measure materially 
permanent, is not an economic ob- 
jection but (since we are dealing 
with spiritual values) the assurance 
of progressive demand. For knowl- 
and culture never satisfy in 
themselves. The more thoroughly 
a spiritual reality is digested, the 
more the hunger grows for further 
spiritual food. 

his has been demonstrably true 
of literature. We smile at the short- 
sightedness of the warning given to 
Benjamin Franklin that his pro- 
posed establishment of a printing 
business in Philadelphia was seriously 
regarded by aclub of local merchants 
as destined to failure, since there 
were already two other printing 
offices in the town! Increasing ac- 
cess to books has been proven to 
mean increasing demand for books. 
Increasing access to works of art 
will ensure increasing demand for 
works of art. Increasing opportun- 
ity for the joy of art appreciation 
will breed both appreciation and 
original creative power. 

I do believe that as art and politi- 
cal economy (the science of wealth) 
come to understand each other bet- 
ter, the growth of the race towards 
higher life will be wonderfully freer 
and fuller. We have never yet had 
a chance to measure or estimate 
man’s creative activities under con- 
ditions that make work the enlight- 
ened and happy exercise of power to 
help others. Under present condi- 
tions, Alarics and Attilas are thick 
in the midst of us. And it is small 
wonder, ‘The man whose eyes are 
open only to physical good naturally 
fights for physical good like the ani- 
mal he is. Why not? But on those 
who see more than physical good 
rests the responsibility of so trans- 
forming conditions of life that all 
may see and desire and enjoy. We 
ourselves may not see realized in any 
full measure such a transformation 
of industrial and social conditions as 
we dream of. But, if we only have 
convictions and the courage of our 
convictions, those who come after 
us (and not so very long after) may 
see the day when art shall be every 
man’s inheritance and the art spirit 
enter into every man’s labor, so that 
the prophecy of old shall come true ; 
so that men will help every one his 
neighbor and every one shall say to 
his brother, Be of good courage ; 
the carpenter shall encourage the 
goldsmith, and he that smooths with 
the hammer him that smites the an- 
vil. 


edge 


As Emerson assured us: ‘ Man’s 
culture can spare nothing, wants all 
the material. He is to convert all 
impediments into instruments, all 
enemies into power. ‘The formida- 
ble mischief will only maké the more 
useful slave. And if one shall read 
the future of the race hinted in the 
organic effort of Nature to mount 
and meliorate, and the corresponding 
impulse to the better in the human 
being we shall dare affirm that there 
is nothing he will not overcome and 
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convert, until at last culture shall 
absorb the chaos and gehenna. He 
will convert the Furies into Muses, 
and the hells into benefit.”’ 





SYMBOLISM ON THE SAILS OF SHIPS. 
HAMILTON ANDREWS HILL BEFORE THE 
BOSTONIAN SOCIETY, DEC. 11, 1894. 


HE picture of the Boston wharves, 
with a large ship in the fore- 
ground, painted in 1829 by Robert 
Salmon, and presented to the Bosto- 
nian Society last winter by Dr. Hen- 
ry P. Quincy, in behalf of his brother, 
the late Mr. Edmund Quincy, is one 
of the most interesting objects in our 
historical collections, and although 
it has already been made the subject 
of remark at one of our meetings, 
deserves, I think, some further 
notice. 

Mr. Henry Hitchings gave us an 
account, in March, of the author of 
this picture, a Scotch artist, an ec- 
centric man, who lived for several 
years in Boston during the first third 
of this century, and was very indus- 
trious and successful as a marine 
painter. A copy of a catalogue of 
his works is said to be in existence 
in this city, but, unfortunately, it 
cannot be found at this time; other- 
wise we should be able to identify 
the picture before us, which bears 
the number 634. We are left to con- 
jecture, therefore, as to the identity 
of the ship which stands out so 
prominently on the canvas. In the 
absence of positive knowledge, I ven- 
ture the suggestion that she may 
have been one of the following ves- 
sels, built at Medford during the de- 
cade, 1820 to 1830: 

1822, Ship Lucilla, 369 tons, built for Daniel 
P. Parker, 

1826, Ship Brookline, 376 tons, built for 
Henry Oxnard. 

1827, Ship Courser, 300 tons, built for Hen- 
ry Oxnard. 

1829, Ship Margaret Forbes, 398 tons, built 
for Bryant & Sturgis. 

The Margaret Forbes, Captain 
Henry Bancroft, cleared for Canton 
by way of London, July 11, 1829; 
and as the ship in the painting has 
the effigy of a woman for a figure- 
head, it seems to be fairly within the 
probabilities that it was her depart- 
ure which the artist designed to com- 
memorate in this work. If not the 
Margaret Forbes, the Lucilla may 
have been the original of the picture. 

Of more importance, however, is 
the general view here presented of 
the water front of Boston from India 
Wharf to Quincy Market in the year 
1829, which we may accept as in the 
main accurate, and which, therefore, 
is interesting historically. A study 
of it will illustrate the extent to 
which the waters of our harbor have 
been encroached upon, by the exten- 
sion of wharves and the laying out 
of marginal streets, during the last 
half century. 

Coming to details in the picture, 
one cannot but notice that the sail- 
ors, strangely enough, are represented 
as engaged in their various avoca- 
tions, wearing tall hats. Whether or 
not this was a conceit of the eccentric 
artist, we cannot say. We remember 
that, years ago, the English pilots 
who boarded the inward bound Cu- 
nard steamers off Point Lynas, on the 
Welsh coast, invariably made their 
appearance on deck in black silk 
hats; but we never supposed that 
common sailors went about their 
work, under any circumstances, thus 
covered. 

Another detail is worthy of special 
attention, and it would be interesting 
to know whether anything similar to 
it has been observed in other paint- 
ings of vessels, by Salmon or any one 
else in recent times. On the fore- 
topsail of the ship there is a repre- 
sentation which has been described 


as a sunburst, but which we are 
strongly inclined to think is intended 
for what is known as Saint Elmo’s 
fires. This may or may not have 
been on the ship itself; in the latter 
case it would be another of the con- 
ceits of the artist. The probability, 
however, is that the artist has given 
us an authentic picture of the sail. 
Seamen in the Mediterranean have 
been for ages in the habit of 
invoking the help of Saint Elmo, a 
bishop of Formio who died early in 
the fourth century, and his name has 
been given to a phenomenon, now 
understood to be electrical, whose 
appearance, as it suddenly gleamed 
from yardarm or masthead, especially 
when seen double, was hailed as the 
best of omens both 
crew. 

But long before the days of the 
sainted bishop, or, indeed, the Chris 
tian era, sailors observed and wel 
comed the phenomenon of which we 
are speaking, associating it then with 
their hero-patrons, the Dioscuri. ‘The 
vessel in which the Apostle Paul 
sailed from Malta to the Bay of 
Naples had for its sign Castor and 
Pollux; and one of the ports at 
which he called on the way, Rhe 
gium, was sacred to the Twin Breth- 
ren. These divinities, perhaps the 
most attractive in the whole ancient 
mythology, are described with much 
power and beauty in one of Macau- 
lay’s Lays. After their intervention 
in behalf of the citizens of Rome at 
the battle of the Lake Regillus, the 
princely pair, we are told, entered 
the city, and with slow and lordly 
pace rode to the Forum and to the 
‘well that springs by Vesta’s fane.’ 
On their mysterious disappearance 
at the door of the temple, the High 
Pontiff spoke their praises to the 
awe-stricken people, saying: 


“ 


for ship and 


Back comes the Chief in triumph, 
Who, in the hour of fight, 
Hath seen the Great Twin Brethren 
In harness on his right. 
Safe comes the ship to haven, 
Through billows and through gales, 
If once the Great Twin Brethren 
Sit shining on the sails.” 

Are we mistaken in associating the 
symbol on the canvas before us with 
the auspicious omen, which, before 
and since the beginning of the 
Christian era, has brought hope and 
courage to almost countless genera- 
tions of seamen? We must claim 
the privilege of thus interpreting it, 
until some more satisfactory expla- 
nation is offered. 

The inquiry would be an interest- 
ing one, as to the extent to which 
symbols of one kind and another 
have been painted or otherwise 
marked on the sails of ships. We 
can only refer now and here to one 
memorable instance, without stop- 
ping to consider whether it was or 
was not exceptional at the period to 
which it belongs. 

Among the many treasures of the 
Lenox Library, New York, are origi- 
nal copies of the four editions, printed 
in 1493, of the first letter of Christo- 
pher Columbus telling of his great 
discovery, which was immediately 
translated into Latin and sent for 
publication to Rome. The rarest 
and most interesting of these is the 
pictorial edition, complete in ten 
leaves, which the trustees of the 
library have reproduced in exact fac 
simile. The curious wood cuts with 
which it is illustrated are supposed 
by some to have been copied from 
drawings made by Columbus himself. 
One of them gives a side view of a 
caravel, the Nina or the Pinta, per- 
haps, and shows, on the swelling 
front of its foresail, the symbol of the 
Cross, in the Maltese form, as we 
judge. It will be remembered that 
Columbus made his final appeal, es- 
pecially to Queen Isabella, “ by hold- 
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ing out the prospect of extending the 
empire of the Cross over nations of 
benighted heathen, while he proposed 
to devote the profits of his enter 
prise to the recovery of the Holy 
Sepulchre.” We can well understand 
that, embarking under 
tion of this supreme 
would emblazon upon his sails the 
sign in which he expected to over 
come all the obstacles which lay be 
fore him, and that he would adopt 
the Cross of the Knights Hospital- 
lers of St. John, who were sworn to 
protect and defend the Holy Sepul 
chore to the last drop of their blood. 
The great admiral sailed from Palos 
on Friday, the day of our Redemp- 
tion, as historians remind us, and the 
day also on which the Holy Sepul- 
chre was recovered by Godfrey de 
That he 
the sign of the Cross, seems antece 
dently probable ; that he did so sail, is 


the inspira- 


pul pose, he 


Bouillon. would sail under 


made almost certain by the pictorial 
edition of his first letter, of which 
one perfect copy, and only one, so 


far as is known, has come down to 


us 

NOTT Since tl al e& was written, t 
attention of the writs is et calles 
Mr. Justin Winsor to a pictur f a vessel 
of the fifteenth century reproduced in his 
“Christopher Columbus” (p. 82), on the sails 


of which are representations of what appear 
to be a Latin and two Greek crosses 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE EGYPT EXPLO 
RATION FUND AND ITS ARCH/O- 
LOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 


To the Editor of The Commonwealth 

, & FE following subscriptions to the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, from 

November 20 to 

gratefully ac knowles dged 


December 20, are 


Baker, Fisher A., Esq McMilla Hugh, Es 
Atlas Si Atla 5! 
Batt H PI p M r, Hi ( A 5 
893-94 1 Morton, Pres. H 
Barb Prof. Tt M Ph. D i 
I k ard P. Esq. 5 
I M M } Na hk \ } oY T 
I a ti h 
Brag I tl Richa F.A.,} Ss 
Purchase of b ? 
Cutter, Rev. George W. 5 R t , Miss Harriet 
I Atlas t 
Davis, Dr. Chas., S. H Ryser nN, Martin A 
Ph. D., 5 Queen Hatasu Fuud) 5 
“ as Atla : ‘ “6 5 
Davis, Rev. Edw R 5 
Doolittle, O. S., Esq. 5 achs, Dr. J s 5 
Durrell, Rev 1. M., Shanahan, R Father 
Db D 5 J W..D.D 
Sharpe, Miss Mary A. 
Fairbanks, Col. Frank- Atlas 1 
lin s Sprague,O.S.A.. Esq. 5 
Follett, Mrs. John A s Strong, Msss Helen M 
(Atlas) i 
Goodiidge, Mrs. Fred 5 
Gray, Miss Frances T. Tabor, Miss Harriet 
tlas 1 
Hall, Francis, Esq s Tyler,Edward R.,Esq. 
Haris, N. W., |} 1895 5 


(Queen Hatasu Fund) 50 

Hellman, Theo., Esq. 1 Watson, Miss Emily A. 1 
Heywood, Rev. John H s Webster, David I Esq 5 
Hillard, Mrs. Ruth B s Whitehouse, Georg 


Hunter, J hn W. Esa, M., Esa 
Hv TCHINSON, Mrs, Whitin, Mrs. John ¢ 
Cuarces L. (Queen Atlas) I 
Hatasu Fund 5 Wight, Rev. Ambrose S 
_ 6 ” s Williams,Mrs. Lucy W 
Atlas) 1 2 Atlases 2 
Wilson, James B.,Esq. 5 
Longworth, Mrs.Susan Wood, Rev Charies 
W 5 James s 
Young Men’s Christian 
Association, N.Y 5 
From November 2oth to date I 


have received, very thankfully, these 
subscriptions to the Archeological 
Survey Fund: 


Barber, Mrs. Theo. M. $5 Richmond, Jewett M., 


Bowler, Robe E Esq 18 $ 
ner, Esq. 5 
Sachs, Dr. Julius 5 
Davis, Dr. Charles H Sprague,O.S.A., Esq. 5 
S., Ph.D 5 
Whitin, Mrs. John C. 5 
Hall, Francis, Esq 5 Wilson, James B., Esq. 5 
Murphy, Rev A rchi- Young Men’s Christian 
bald A 5 Association, N. Y. 5 


The last Annual Report, soon to 
be published, contains a valuable 
sketch of the origin and building of 
the famous temple of Queen Hatasu 
at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes); of its 
apparent condition two years ago, 
and of its appearance to-day after two 
seasons of excavation. The contrast 
between the photograph of the site 
in 1892, and that in the Archzologi- 
cal Report (1893-4) just received, 
reminds one of a view of a section of 
Pompeii before and after exhumation. 
Another season of work, and Dr. 
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Naville will have ready for tourists 
the finest of ‘sights’ in that vast 
mausoleum called and for 
the study of scholars, the remains of 
a unique temple dating from a grand 
epoch in Egypt’s progress and glory. 

The temple is unique in Egyptian 
architecture; it is really several tem- 
ples in one, and consists of courts, 
colonnades, hypostyle halls and rock- 
cut sanctuaries, and is built on three 
ascending platforms or terraces, con- 


Thebes, 


nected by two graduated inclines 


leading direct to the innermost 
shrine 

Queen Hatasu seems to have been 
the first of the Pharaohs to apply to 
temples the subterranean architec 
ture applied solely in the construc- 
tion of tombs, as at Beni-Hasan. 
Che characteristic of this temple is 
its individuality, while that of Karnak 
and Luxor is nationality, those ma 
jestic temples representing the evo 
lution of many centuries in Theban 
thought and worship. Deir-el-Bahari 
is a study, afford an antithesis 
to those great structures, and make 
that wonderful picture of ‘both sides 
of the Nile’ more fascinating 


will, 


than 
ever. Every American woman visit 
ing Nile-land will be exalted to think 
‘twas a woman who built the remark 
able temple now called by her name. 

The two or three volumes on Deir 
el-Bahari, to be published in order, 
will prove very seductive as a snare, 
not a delusion, to win people over to 
aid our cause. 

We mean to push our cause more 


vigorously than ever—so growing in 
value is the work of the Fund— and 
to establish in all the great cities of 
our states one or more Secretaries 
interested in promoting the labors of 
our explorers in Egypt, and of pub- 
lishing the results therefrom to the 
world. In the Boston office is a lady, 


who devotes her time and strength 
to the Fund in a manner which should 
soon create an increased interest in 
Will not all who care 
for the progress of our work in Egy pt 

their number must be legion - show 
an increase of their interest by com- 
municating some knowledge of our 
work to others? Letters of inquiry 
are solicited, and circulars are al- 
ways to be had on application. All 
letters should be addressed to Miss 
Mary B. Comyns, Secretary Office of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, 15 
Blagden St., Boston. 

Wma. C. WINSLow, 

Honorary Secretary. 
th, 1894. 


the subject. 


Boston, Dee. 2 

Mr. Edward Whymper the moun- 
taineer whose books are the classics 
of the mountain-climber’s library, 
has just met-with his first accident. 
Mr. Whymper has made the ascent 
of the most difficult peaks in the 
Alps and the Andes. He has fallen 


over a precipice or two, and _per- 
formed, involuntarily, divers gé/is- 
sades down steep snow-banks, but 


he has always escaped serious injury 
until the other day, when he was pre- 
cipitated from the top to the bottom 
of a stair-case in England and broke 
his collar bone. 


The firm that issues books with 
raised letters to be read by the fin- 
gers of the blind is called the Ameri- 
can Printing House for the Blind. 
Its next publication is to be Mr. 
Kipling’s Jungle Book. 

Literary men in London seem to 
have a faculty for ekeing out their 
income by musical criticism. G. 
Bernard Shaw, the author of the 
play, Arms and the Man, and other 
literary ventures, has just resigned 
his position as critic of the World, 
and his successor is Robert H. 
Hichens, the reported author of The 
Green Carnation. 
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MepDI#vVAL Europe. By Ephraim Emer- 
ton, Ph. D.. Professor of History in Har- 
vard University Boston; Ginn & Co. 
Within the compass of six hundred 

pages Professor Emerton hassought to 

gather the main outlines of European 
history during the five hundred years 
from 81 4 to 1300; that is to say, the 
gradual transition from the utter 
chaos of the dark ives, which was 
first brokeninto by Charlemagne, to 
the comparative order and system of 
medieval government as established 
on feudalism. ‘ Religion and war,”’ 

Vince, “these are 
Aves:”’ and the book 


necessarily occupied 


says Alexander 
the Middle 
before us is 
with these two topics, all the more 
since the chief problems with which 


] 


it deals, the stru le between the 
Papacy and the 
fort to recover 


volve an 


Empire, and the ef 
Jerusalem, both in 
intimate combination of 
religion and war re-acting on each 
other. To say that Professor Emer- 
ton has made an entertaining narra- 
tive of these matters would be put- 


ting it too strongly. That, of course, 


was not his object; nor is it, per 
haps, possible to treat so long a 
period in so small a compass in a 
way to hold the reader’s attention, 
as the historian of half a century is 


able to do 


If this could be done at 
all, it might be done by fixing the 
eye on one or two conspicuous events 
or figures and grouping the rest 
subordination not 
yet, at the same 
time, not wholly unhistorical. An 
excellent example of this is Mr. 
Wakeman’s book on Europe in the 
Seventeenth Century, which I re- 
viewed in these columns not long 
ago. Nevertheless, it is one thing 
to treat one hundred years and an- 
other to treat five hundred. Who 
can say that Professor Emerton 
might have succeeded better. 


about these in a 
distracting, and 


After completing the political part 
of his history, Professor Emerton has 
added several general chapters on 
medizval life, which form not the 
least valuable part of his book. One 
on the Intellectual Life deals with 
the growth of the Scholastic Philos- 
ophy. One on the Feudal Institu- 
tions gives us an excellent insight 
into the complicated yet flimsy ma- 
chinery by which the society of that 
time was held together. One on the 
Ecclesiastical System describes the 
various development of that mar- 
vellous hierarchy which we know as 
the Roman Catholic Church. It 
would be altogether too much to say 
that Professor Emerton has no sym- 
pathy with monasticism. He un- 
questionably recognizes its force and 
value as a moral ideal, its luminous 
influence in shaping and sustaining 
such Christian life as there was in a 
rough and turbulent age. Yet his 
clear and modern intellect does not 
leave quite as much as I should like 
of mystery, of dim religious light 
about these things. The thorough 
scientific method which he carries 
with him seems a little inconsistent 
with the subject he is treating. As 
he himself says, “To the medizval 
mind there was a certain impiety in 
disbelieving anything, especially if 
it was a thing connected with reli- 
gion in any way whatever.” Some 
of us have still an odd love for this 
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medizval attitude; but Professor 
Emerton is not one of these. 

As to the thorough scientific 
method of the book there can be no 
question. The tables of references 
which head each chapter are ela- 
borate enough to suit the most ex- 
acting and are eminently valuable. 
Every page, too, bears 
the use of them 
lustrations are 


witness to 

he maps and il 
also extremely inter- 
especially the reproduction 
of an old sketch of a 
Convent. 


esting, 


Benediction 
GAMALIEL BRADFORD. JR. 


RIVERBY By 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


john Burroughs Boston: 


Of the writers on nature of the 
present day, John Burroughs deserv 
edly has, in his particular field, a 
greater popularity than, perhaps, any 
other. He _ has himself a 
writer both sincere and earnest, and 
his work gives evidence of the rare 
combination of keen scientific obser 
servation with a strong poetic quality. 
Riverby, his latest collection of out- 
door papers, if it does not heighten 
his reputation, must, at least, secure 
its author a regard which may well 
be envied by writers more original 


shown 


and aspiring to higher purposes. 

acquainted with Mr. 
Burroughs’s writings will find in the 
pages of this little volume many a 
sentiment with a familiar tang, many 


Such as are 


an old essay newly arranged, as for 
example, Among the Wild Flowers, 
sird Courtship, Lovers of Nature 
and kindred topics. 

Mr. Burroughs is a writer through 
whose mind all thoughts as they pass 
receive a distinct and peculiar tinge, 
jnst as light passing through a 
painted window becomes transmuted 
into a finer thing than itself. There 
isa charm in his books that is inimit- 
able. Exactly in what this charm 
consists it would be hard to say; 
but we are aware of its presence, 
though it can only be fully recog- 
nized by the artistic sense, inasmuch 
as it is by its very nature elusive 
and incapable of proof. We _ find, 
besides, in his works, a quaintness, 
a peculiar turn of thought and 
phrase, and a refreshing way of 
regarding nature and rural life which 
impresses us with the individuality 
of the man. The sense of humor is 
rarely widely developed in the writ- 


ings of lovers of nature. Mr. Bur- 
roughs, however, is not altogether 


devoid of it, but his humor is chiefly 
of an unconscious kind, the humor 
which makes the books of Izaac 
Walton and Gilbert White delight- 
ful. And, as in the works of these 
worthies, so there is to be perceived 
in Riverby a simplicity of taste and 
a tranquility, which, in these days of 
luxury and bustle, is soothing. 
Verily, Mr. Burroughs’s lines are cast 
in pleasant places. 

What gives his books their stamp 
as literature is the personality of the 
writer. There is a perfect display 
of personal character—a delightful 
unobstrusive egotism that would 
seem to be the prerogative of lovers 
of nature—witness, for example, the 
Compleat Angler and the History of 
Selborne. 

A student of books as well as 
observer of nature, Mr. Burroughs 





5 








has given proof that he is a good 
literary critic. Riverby has many 
instances of his clear perception and 
discrimination, such as_ his estimate 
of Richard Jefferies and of our own 
Thoreau, towards whom, however, 
his judgment is, perhaps, too conser- 
vative. 

Riverby is a book for a quiet con- 
templative hour when the thoughts 
are not to be too deeply stirred or 
the imagination aroused to great 
activity. The lover of out-door life 
will find it full of bright, suggestive 
things and if, through a study of it, 
his days are not exactly lengthened 
they will, at least, be widened and 
enlarged. 

CHARLES STRZELECKI. 
MASTER AND MAN; or the Sermon on the 

Mountain Practised on the Plain. By 

William Burney Wright. Boston and New 

York: Houghton, Mifflin &Co. 

The title to this book hardly in- 
dicates its contents; to some it is 
likely to be misleading as though 
having some special reference to the 
industrial conflict. It is really a 
series of unique, suggestive and 
most valuable discourses on the Beati- 
tudes. Interspersed are sketches of 
historical character, George MacDon- 
ald, St. Paul, Moses, Socrates, King 
Alfred, George Fox and Charles 
George Gordan. In each of these 
certain features are brought out and 
so presented as vividly to illustrate 
the particular topic previously dis- 
cussed. The lectures abound in 
strong trenchant passages teaching 
the vices of the age and the com- 
munity, and not sparing the church 
in its disposition to cultivate friend- 
ship with the world and to tear down 


the demands of the usual law of 
spritual righteousness. It is not 


wanting in a large liberality, but is 
as far as possible from latitudinari- 
anism, especially in practical ethics. 
The style is attractive and at times 
eloquent, though there is nostraining 
aftereloquence which theauthor would 
be one of the last to affect. He is too 
much burdened with his message to 
desire anything more than to de- 
liver it, that it may produce its 
legitimate result. It throws much 
new light withal upon those wonder- 
ful utterances of Jesus which are 
made the basis of its thought. 
G. M. S. 


THE MEETING 
Hisrory. 
Chicago : 


PLACE OF GEOJOGY AND 
By Sir J. William Dawson. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 

The world is favored with another 
book from the pen of the veteran 
geologist, Sir J. William Dawson. 
The general basis of the volume is 
that interdependence which is be- 
coming more and more evident, 
between historians and geologists, 
whose fields of research are,after all, 
so closely related to each other. The 
historian, having followed record to 
tradition and tradition almost to 
myth, finds himself inspecting the 
imperishable relics of ancient man, 
excavated from the earth; while the 
geologist, starting from the fossil 
forms of organisms long since passed 
away, goes to the historian for infor- 
mation about those changes which 
have taken place within the memory 
of man. Thus the Meeting Place of 
Geology and History is no mere 
point, but is a contact of thousands 
of years. The tendency of modern 
investigation is to afford more and 
more credibility to the statements of 
earlier man. 

Of course it is not necessary to dwell 
upon Sir William’s position with 
reference to the story of creation as 
given in the Bible, for even were it 
not already well-known, a hasty 
glance at this book or at any other 


from his pen would define it. He 
finds no link of derivation connect- 
ing man with the lower animals, but 
deems him a new departure in crea- 
tion, for the earliest types known to 
us are no less men, when their en- 
vironment is considered, than are 
their descendants of to-day. Man is 
the sole species, not only of his 
genus and family, but of his order. 
“No fact of science is more cer- 
tainly established,” says Sir William, 
“than the recency of man in geologi- 
cal time. Not only do we find no 
trace of his remains in the older 
geological formations, but we find 
no remains even of the animals 
nearest to him; and the conditions 
of the world in those periods seem 
to unfit it for the residence of man.” 
The date of man’s first appearance 
he places at some two or three thou- 
sand years before the deluge of 
Noah, although of course he admits 
that there is no way of determining 
this time to within a few hundred 
years. 

Sir William’s story is presented 
in the simplest language. He brings 
forward and arranges his facts with- 
out ostentation. The sturdy opinion 
of the veteran scientist withstands 
these ephemeral notions, which, in 
geology as in other matters, have 
always an energetic and _ voluble 
transient support. His book is pre- 
sented in excellent style, and well 
furnished with cuts and diagrams. 

Joun Rircure, JR. 





A Suecr oF OLp Books. By Mrs. James 
T. Fields. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

This handsome volume, attractive- 
ly bound, with wide margins and 
fully illustrated, is composed of 
three chapters, which first appeared 
in Scribner’s Magazine not long ago. 
The subjects are Leigh Hunt, Edin- 
burgh, and From Milton to Thack- 
eray. ‘lhe book is full of interest- 
ing reminiscences and anecdotes 
connected with books and their au- 
thors. ‘There is a delightful full- 
page likeness of Dr. John Brown, 
from a photograph from life, and a 
charming portrait of Marjorie Flem- 
ming, the ‘Pet Marjorie’ whom Dr. 
Brown immortalised in Spare Hours 
—a sweet babyish face, with dark 
eyes, framed in a quaint, old-fash- 
ioned cap. The following extract 
throws a pleasant gleam of light on 
the character of Robert Burns: — 
“Among Mr. Field’s papers I find a 
page where he speaks of meeting one 
of the sons of Burns, in London in 
1859. I asked him what made on 
him (as a boy) the deepest impres- 
sion of his father’s personality? 
He said, ‘The sympathetic tone of 

~his voice whenever he spoke to any 
poor person; any one poorer and 
more suffering than himself.’ ” 





THE DIARY OF ANNA GREEN WINSLOW. 
Edited by Alice Morse Earle. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The quaintest of books, the most 
fascinating reading for whomsoever 
loves to laugh over the whimsicalities 
of his ancestors—and who of us does 
not ?—is the Diary of Anna Green 
Winslow, edited by Mrs. Alice 
Morse Earle. There are in this 
book, to be sure, none of the humor- 
ous comments wherewith Mrs. Earle 
enlivened her other books: Mrs. 
Earle has written a preface wherein 
she sets forth the facts that Miss 
Anna Green Winslow was a small 
Puritan maid who lived in Boston 
just before the American Revolution, 
that she was fond of dress but relig- 
ious, that she died at last of con- 
sumption, six years after the journal 


ended. With this, and a few notes, 
explaining allusions and_identi- 
fying persons mentioned, Mrs. 






















































































































Literature. 


Earle sends out the journal to 
speak for itself. It is a prim little 
record. Anna was a model child; 
no romping jade but a quiet ladylike 
young Puritan. But she was not the 
least bit of a prig; the very first 
paragraph shows her charming little 
sense of fun. It continues to ex 
hibit itself throughout the book, 
Here is Miss Winslow’s description 
of her heddus roll. ‘This famous 
roll is not made w/v//y of a red Cow 
Zai/, but is a mixture of that and 
horse hair (very course) and a little 
human hair of a yellow hue, that | 
suppose was taken out of the back 
part of an old wig. But D.—made 
it (our head) all carded together and 
twisted up. When it first came 
home aunt put it on, & my new cap on 
it, she then apron & 
mesur’d me, & from the roots of my 
hair on my forehead to the top of 
my notions I mesur’d above an inch 
longer than I did downwards 
the roots of my hair to the 
my chin. Nothing renders a young 
person more amiable than virtue and 
modesty without the help of fals 
hair red Cow ¢ai/,or D —— (the bar 
a eg 


took up her 


from 


end of 


The Academy Song-Book, for use 
in schools and colleges, edited by 
Charles H. Levermore, and H. F. 
Reddall, is intended to furnish music 
for all occasions in the daily life of 
schools and colleges. Its distinguish 
ing feature is the range or variety of 
its selections. ‘The first division of 
the book contains an introduction to 
the study of music, adapted to the 
needs of a graded school system 
The second part consists of national 
and patriotic songs, containing most 
of the well-known and_ popular 
national songs. In the third divi 
sion are school and college songs, 
including many of the best songs of 
the great English schools, as Eton 
and Harrow, as well as the better 
songs of our own colleges. The 
fourth part contains familiar songs, 
the songs of the race, that will not 
die and that children ought to know. 
In the fifth part are devotional songs 


suitable for chapel exercises. The 
whole volume contains the best 
representative music under these 


various titles, and it willbe found no 
less useful in the home and in social 
gatherings than in the schools. ( Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Company). 


MAGAZINES, 


The most important article in the 
Century for January.is Mr. Hiram 
Maxim’s account of his flying ma- 
chine; a clear description of a sig- 
nificant and rather complicated 
piece of machinery. Professor 
Sloane’s detailed account of Napo- 
leon’s life goes on; there is much 
information in it, but little spirit. 
There is an odd series of little ac- 
counts of the gala days at girls’ col- 
leges in America; there isa paper in 
the old Dutch masters series; 
Marion Crawford’s serial Casa Brac 
chio has reached an_ interesting 
point. The nun is about to elope 
with the doctor. Perhaps the elope- 
ment will turn out disastrously; the 
author is said to be a Roman Catho- 
lic. Mrs. Burton Harrison’s Errant 
Wooing goes smoothly on with good 
passages and others not as good. 
Mrs. Harrison does not describe her 
ensemble scenes clearly ; you would 
like to have her characters more 
plainly show their personality by 
their speeches. It is perhaps going 
too far to assert that a personage in 
a novel ought to indicate by every 
remark something of his character. 


Authors who have attempted to 
make their personages do that have 
usually ended by making them cari- 
catures—witness Squire Headlong, 
or Mr. Toobad. But on the other 
hand it is plain that an author ought 
not to have to be always telling you 
who it is that is talking. Even ina 
number of rather commonplace well 
bred people collected in an English 
country house there are strong con 
trasts as to thoughts and sayings. 

Mrs. Harrison’s charac 
diverse enough, and some 


Certainly 
ters are 
times they shew their personalities 
in what they say, but oftener they 
do not. There are a good many 
characters and it is long before you 
get to know both the first name and 
the last Mrs. 


Harrison sometimes calls them by 


name of each, and as 


sometimes by the 


bewilder 


the one first and 
other she frequently causes 
The 


interesting, 


ment. story will perhaps be 


though. 


An article in the January Atlantic 
which will be likely to attract the 
ittention of thou 
Mr. John H. Denison’s The Sur 
vival of the American Type With 
a courage and 


ehtful readers 


frankness not al 
found in writers on publi 


ways 
iffairs he 
describes the political situation, es 
pecially in the larger cities, where 
the establishment of an ignorant and 
alien domination compels those who 
believe in genuine American govern 
mental ideas to fight the battle for 
liberty over again, while an extreme 
humanitarianism often obscures the 
line between justice and generosity. 
The whole paper is suggestive. Fic 
tion is well represented in the num 
ber. A Singular Life, a 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps promises to 
of the 
Besides there 
are the opening portion of A Village 
Stradivarius, a characteristic 
part story by Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
and an amusing somewhat 
pathetic story by Alice 
Brown, Joint Owners in Spain. Mr. 
Lafcadio Hearn contributes a Japa- 
sketch of today of peculiar 
A Wish Fulfilled, gives a 
vivid picture of war-time in that 
country, and recounts a conversa- 
tion on the most serious of themes 
held with a young departing soldier, 
who was to have his wish—to die 
for his emporor. ‘There are two 
musical papers one, The Symphony, 
illustrated by Beethoven’s Fifth in C 
minor, by Philip H. Goepp, is an 
excellent exposition of its theme. 
Mr. Havelock Ellis The 
Genius of France, as affected by race 
and environment; and Professor 
Adolphe Cohn, of Columbia College, 
in Gallia Rediviva, shows how that 
country has recovered from the 
effects of the crushing disasters of 
the terrible year. Mr. J. T. Trow- 
bridge, one of the two surviving con- 
tributors to the first number of the 
Atlantic, pays a tribute to Mr. F. 
H. Underwood, and Mr. Winthrop 
is also fittingly commemorated at 
the close of a review of his recent 
privately printed Reminiscences. 


serial by 


be more interesting than most 
work of this writer. 


two 


and yet 


country 


nese 
interest, 


discusses 


An old-fashioned sea story is be- 
gun, by W. Clark Russell in the 
January Cosmopolitan. It is fresh 
with the sea-breeze. Perhaps there 
stands no description brighter with 
the light and splendor of a fine 
morning at sea than the scene from 
the deck of the leaping ship, across 
the tossing waves to where the 
French man-of-war, rolling in the seas, 
shows her smart decks. You catch 
the glints from her brass-work almost 
as clearly as if she were in truth 
before you. Ouida succeeds Froude, 
Gosse, Lang, and other distinguished 
writers with an instalment of the 
Great Passions of History series, 
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which has been appearing in The 
Cosmopolitan. Charcot preparedan 
article for The Cosmopolitan on 
Pasteur, to be published after 
Pasteur’s death. But Charcot has 
died first, and so with the consent of 
his executors, the article is 

Ihe present Theatrical 
New York is critically 
considered by Mr. James 5S. Met- 
calfe, editor of Life, and there are 


lourgée, Howells, 


oo 


given now. 


season in 


stories by ind the 


French writer Francois Coppée. 


he first article in Scribner’s for 
this month is a rather surprising 
paper, by Robert Grant, on Income 
it is the first of The 
Art of Living. The writer says you 


a series on 


cannot bring up a family in comfort, 


nowadays iniess you are content 
of town—on an income 
seven thousand dollars 


Amer! 


with * plain living 


of less than 
a vear. Che old days where 

ins were conten | 
and high thinking,’ intimates Jud 
Grant are 


sone; nowadays we ¢ 


well to live as elaborately as we can. 


Tr} roper way to spend your seven 
to eleven thousand dollars a year is 
to have a_ well-furnished, w venti 
lated well-plumbed house, in a re 
spectable neighborhood ; to enter 


friends with good food- 
not with which the writer 
takes the shudder to 
rear your family as other 
are reared and to keep enough sur 
plus for an occasional run 
Japan and a 
colored Pullman car porter. 


tain your 
liver, at 
occasion to 


families 


over to 
sporadic fee to the 
Inci 


dentally you do well to give away 
three hundred of your ten thousand 
dollars. Judge Grant knows that 
there are peo] le not as well off as 
yourself, but the problem of the dis 
tribution of wealth will not be settled 


in your day and m 


unwhile 
in the 
of refinement and beauty. In 
Meredith, be 
Amazing Mar 


amazing careless 


not do better than enjoy life 
midst 
this number George 
gins his serial, An 
riage. It is an 
piece of work, as far as diction goes ; 
full of long, 
Reading it is as rapid a process as 
reading The Ring and The Book. 
But Mr. Meredith’s knowledge of 
how effective a scene will appear, if 
presented in the setting of Mr. 
Meredith’s peculiar cast of thought 
is evident everywhere. For this 
and for the strength of the situations 
An Amazing Marriage is worth 
reading. There is also, in this num- 
ber of Scribner’s an admirable 
article on the beginnings of the 
parties in American politics. 


involved sentences. 


Hearts Insurgent, Mr. Thomas 
Hardy’s novel, begun in the January 
Harper’s, deals with the love of a 
superior young man for a farmer’s 
young daughter. The book does not 
remind you of Tess, however, for 
the atmosphere, though pastoral has 
not the idyllic quality of the atmos- 
phere of Tess. It is charged with 
the care and unhappiness of the man 
after he has married the girl. One 
of the chief cares is the obligation 
to puta pig to death, the scene is 
highly unpleasant. Mr. Hardy is 
brutal in his realism, but that his 
scenes are real and his personages 
living beings no one for a moment 
could deny. In the same number 
of Harper’s, Kate Mason Rowland 
has a dry narrative of an interesting 
subject, the Fortunes of the Bour- 
bons; Julian Ralph has some fresh 
impressions to giveabout Charleston, 
S. C., Mary Jameson Judah has a 
dramatic little scene called the Ad- 
venture of a Lady of Quality; 
Richard Harding Davis _ begins 
rather entertainingly his novel The 
Princess Aline. The character 
drawing does not amount to much 
as yet; the book bids fair to be as 
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interesting as some of the No Name 
Series that once were popular. Mr. 
Henry Cabot Lodge picks out a few 
that every- 
one knows exist in Shakespeare, and 
disregards many more; eventhat, one 
‘- this is too thin ” which ‘ starts out ’ 
at you from a remark of King Henry 
VIII’s. Mr. Owen Wister’s story of 
the Rainmakers in Montana is one 
of his funniest tales. Mr. Thomas A. 
Janvier continues with his excellent 
series of articles on the early iniqui- 

that “scoundrelly little 
New York. 


NOTES. 


The Dramatic Mirror publishes a 
long interview with Dean Hole about 


of the ‘ Americanisms’ 


ties of 
town ” 


theatre-going. Dr. Hole approves 
in the heartiest way of the theatre, 
though he does not approve certain 
of the dramas now on the boards. 


Macmillan & Co. have decided to 


eries of states 


issue a European 
men, similar in form, size, and scope 
to the 
The new set 
Prof. J. B 
volumes are now in hand: Charles 
the Great, by Mr. Thomas Hodgkin ; 
William the Silent, by Mr. Frederic 

Richelieu, by Prof. R. 
Mazarin, by Mr. A. Hassall ; 
Maria Theresa, by Dr. Franck 
Bright. There will also be volumes 
on Ferdinand the Catholic, Charles 
V., Peter the Great, Frederick the 
Catharine II., Napoleon, 
Cavour, and others. 


} 


Eng] 
i@S Wil 


ish Statesmen. 


be edited by 
The following 


['welve 





Bury 


Harrison 


T 
Lodge . 


Great, 


Of Horatio Tennyson, a friend 
used to say that once when she came 
upon him unexpectedly, lying on a 
sofa at Farringford, he introduced 
himself to her by the confession or 
the boast 


‘Il am the morbid 


of the Tennysons !” 


most 


By will, Froude ordered to be de 
stroyed all his literary papers, includ- 
ing the unprinted matter concerning 
the Carlyles that Thomas Carlyle 


left him. 


H owells ventures to say in his Liter- 


ary Passicns that Dante’s work is 
not in every line excellent. 
Pierre Loti is writing a novel 


which is to appear, it is said, in an 
American periodical. 


At a recent sale, at Southeley’s in 
London, of books and MSS., one of 
the rarest of Dicken’s works in 
original wrapper brought £35; fi 
edition of Robinson Crusoe £50; 
La Fontaine’s Contes et Nouvelles, 
Roger Portale’s copy—£50 1c 
Moliére’s Works, first edition—£2 
1os.; A True Declaration of th 
Estate of the Colonie in Virginia— 
£48; Hore Beatz Marie, MS., on 
vellum, 15th century, with miniatures 


. 
3 
e 


—£64; Bryan’s Dictionary of 
Painters and Engravers— £95 ; 


Turner’s Liber Studiorum—47 5s. 


During his life in Samoa, it is said, 
Stevenson took a weekly lesson in 
the native language, one of his pur- 
poses being to write an original 
story for the Samoansin their own 
tongue. 


Milton’s L’Allegro, Il Penseroso 
and Other Poems make up Number 
72 of the Riverside Literature Series 
which will be published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., in the middle of 
this month. This book includes all 
of the poems of Milton required for 
admission to the leading colleges of 
the country. 


The Book Buyer deals thus merrily 
in noble verse, with Mr. Austin Dob- 
son, because the poet refuses to 
make public some new facts he has 
about Goldsmith: “Let others dig 
up strange facts about Napoleon, or 
Hawthorne, or Mother Goose, or 
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Oscar Wilde, and hasten to ilumin- 
ate the minds of them that sit in 
darkness. Let the interviewer rage 
and the reader imagine a vais thing. 
Remote, austere, Mr. Dobsor sits at 
Ealing and contemplates his newly 
found facts. With what in _ holy 
peace must he be filled, considering 
his knowledge, and reflecting that 
he could an if he would, bu: that he 
won't. 
I know a thing or two about 
The late lamented Goldsmith 
Which, were I so disposed, no doubt, 
I might have run and tokd Smith 
Or Robinson or Jones or brown, 
But no—my intuition 
Is wiser—I will salt it down 
Against a new edition 
‘‘T have often been pointed out as 
a sister of Howells, the novelist,” 
said Mme. Fréchette, “but once I 
had my turn. We were on our wed- 
ding journey, and my brother had 
‘Do you see that man in 
the bow of the boat?’ asked one 
woman of another. ‘Yes, who is 
he ?? ‘Oh, .haven’t you heard yet? 
Why, he’s the brother of the bride!” 


joined us. 


Mr. Thomas Russell, of the United 
States Engineer Office at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan, has written a work 
on Meteorology which Macmillan & 
Co. have in press. It is entitled 
Weather and Flood Forecasting 
Methods, and is fully illustrated by 
maps and diagrams. 


A second edition of History, 
Prophecy and the Monuments, by 
Prof. James McCurdy, recently 
reviewed in THE COMMONWEALTH, 
has been called for. 


The Life of Samuel J. Tilden, by 
the Hon. John Bigelow, one of Mr. 
Tilden’s executors, is now in press, 
and will be published by Harper & 
Brothers about the 1st of March. 


After an experience of forty years 
as a teacher of English literature 
and subjects included therein, Prof. 
Hiram Corson, of Cornell, has set 
set forth in a little book, soon to be 
published by Macmillan & Co., what 
he understands to be the true aims of 
literary study. 


The wide-spread interest that is 
felt in the career of Napoleon at this 
time is very clearly shown by the 
fact that of the November and De- 
cember numbers of The Century, 
containing the upening chapters of 
Professor Sloane’s new Life, more 
copies were sold than of correspond- 
ing issues for several years past. The 
January number is already out of 
print, and a large increase is neces- 
sary in the regular February edition. 


The first instalment of a new novel 
by Maarten Maartens appeared in 
Harper’s Bazar of January 5. The 
story which is called My Lady No- 
body, deals with life in Holland. 


In Professor John Fiske’s School 
History of the United States, the 
picture that represents the type of a 
typical New England kitchen in 
rather early times, is taken from a 
photograph of the kitchen in the 
Whittier homestead. It was that 
kitchen which the Quaker Poet de- 
scribed in Snow-Bound. 


Macmillan & Co. announce for 
publication on the eighth of lanuary 
the second and concluding volume 
of the third edition of Bbryce’s Amer- 
ican Commonwealth. When in Sep- 
tember of 1893 the first volume was 
published, it was expected that the 
second would follow within a few 
months at the utmost, and the delay 
has been occasioned both by Mr. 
Bryce’s political duties, but also and 
more especially by the severe labor 
involved in the revision of the work. 
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The entire matter has been care- 
fully revised throughout, and has in 
many places pratically been rewrit- 
ten. 


C. R. T., writes from New Milford, 
Conn, to the Critic with zeal, as 
follows:—“ Having been a_ sub- 
scriber to The Critic from its earliest 
infancy, I should hardly know how 
to do without it. I was grieved, 
however, to see in your issue of 
November 10 the article headed 
‘The New England Conscience,’ 
which is entirely unworthy of a place 
in your columns. The man (or 
woman ) who would seek to belittle 
the character of our New England 
ancestors, and treat the memory of 
father and mother with disrespect, 
should not be allowed to trouble the 
readers of The Critic with his vaga- 
ries.” 

Harper’s Young People for Janu- 
ary 1 has an excellent article about 
tennis played on the ice. The 
article contains directions for the 
marking out of the court and the 
setting up of the net. 


Mr. Edward Jenkins, who, twenty 
years ago, had world-wide fame as 
the author of Ginx’s Baby, and was 
elected to Parliament by the Dundee 
Radicals on the strength of it, will 
be the candidate of the Dundee 
Tories at the next election. 

The Lothrop Publishing Company 
has brought out a new edition of 
Emma E. Brown’s Life of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. Miss Brown has 
revised the book so as to make it 
cover the whole pleasant story of the 
helpful life of the Autocrat. The 
two added chapters include Dr. 
Holmes’s life from 1886, dating from 
his second European trip and clos- 
ing with his death October last. 


The Critic of January 12 will con- 
tain a full report of the Stevenson 
memorial meeting at Carnegie Music 
Hall, with the speeches made by 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, Edward 
Eggleston, David Christie Murray 
and others. Several portraits will 
accompany the text. 


A NOTABLE SERIES OF LECTURES. 
R. JAMES’S lectures on China, 

of which we printed reports 

of two last week, were heard with 
great interest by an audience of re- 
markable intelligence. Coming at 
just this time, they answered numer- 
ous questions which are constantly 
arising in conversation, and they 
corrected many of the absurd mis- 
apprehensions which are derived, 
nobody knows how, in the traditions 
of the books. We have regretted 
that we were not able to report them 
regularly. The following sketch 
gives but the merest outline of the 
course pursued: The first, dealing 
with the country and the people, was 
rich and racy, and replete with facts; 
the second succeeded in making so 
difficult a subject as the monosylla- 
bic, agglutinative language of China 
clear, intelligible, and intensely in- 
teresting ; the third was a revelation 
of the vast and comparatively un- 
known fields of Chinese literature; 
the fourth, on Confucius and Con- 
fucianism, lifted one of China’s 
worthies above the misconceptions 
that have dwarfed him in our eyes, 
and, presented the religion of the 
educated Chinese in a way that 
showed both its excellences and 
its defects; the fifth, on Tao- 
ism presented the more spiritual, 
mystical, and metaphysical side 
of the Chinese mind, with striking 
parallelisms in human thought and 
aspiration down to Quietism and 
New England Transcendentalism ; 
the sixth displayed the more inde- 





pendent development of religious 
ideas as seen in a multitude of mod- 
ern sects; the seventh, on Missions 
in China, gave a short but admirably 
fair historical résumé of Nestorian, 
Roman Catholic and Protestant ef- 
forts to introduce Christianity into 
the Middle Kingdom, with an incisive 
criticism of some of the modern mis- 
sionary methods; while the eighth, 
under the head of China and Amer- 
ica, closed the course with a bold 
but respectful arraignment of Amer- 
ica’s treatment of Chineseimmigrants 
in the West, and of America’s care- 
lessness in the matter of foreign 
trade. 


The Overman Wheel Co. has sent 
out one of those little memorandum- 
calendars that stand, slanting, on 
your desk. As you tear off the 
sheets that precede the holidays, you 
will be surprised with elaborate 
special designs on the pages revealed. 
Fourth of July is symbolized by a 
cupid touching off acannon. The 
costume of the cupid will probably 
seem desirable when the Fourth 
comes around. The calendar will 
be very useful. 


The Hood’s Sarsaparilla calendar 
for this year bears the pictures of 
two plump children; presumably 
they are fed on Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
They are nice to look upon, and the 
calendar is convenient. 





_ EDUCATIONAL. 


BRADFORD Academy 
BRADFORD, MASS. 
For the higher education of young women 
Building unsurpassed for comfort and health 
Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove ; lake for rowing 
and skating Classical and general course of 
stndy; also, preparatory and optional. Year com 
mences Sept. 12, 18942 Apply to 
Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal Bradford, Mass. 


CHAUNCY-Hall School. 
(Established in 1828.) 

For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, for business and for col 
lege. Special students received into all classes 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by labora- 
tory work. Instruction is given in Sloyd, 
There is Military Drill for boys. 593 Boylston 
Street, Copley Square 


A!PS for Teaching Art and 
History. 


The Prang Educational Company are now pub- 
lishing a series of reproductions of fine photo- 
graphs of famous buildings and monuments as 
aids for teaching Art and History. 

These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in 
size, of the same color as the original shotographs, 
and do not fade on exposure to light. PRICE, 
ONE DOLLAR, EACH. 

An illustrated circular, showing the subjects 
thus far published, will be mailed on application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
46 Washington St. 47 East roth St. 151 Wabash ave 
Boston. New York. Chicago. 


ASTERN Teachers Agency, 


E. F. Foster, Manager, 


50 BROMFIELD St., Boston, MAss. 


Teachers furnished for all grades of public 
and private schools, Specialists in any desired 
branches, Tutors and Governesses. 
ene to School Officials for services ren- 
derec 


Correspondence respectfully solicited. 


HYPNOTISM NUTSHEWLED:, Ger atc 

200k out. ell us about this 
wonderful subject. Whatever your views are on 
Hypnotism, you will find this book of great value. 
Published price, 50 cents. Sent free, trans porta- 
tion prepaid, if you remit 25 cents for subser iption 
to Homes and Hearths, the elegant house- 
hold monthly. ddress Homes AND HgARTHS 
PuBLISHING Co., New York. 


Corticelli Sil 

rticelli Silk. 
Another Gold Medal has been given to Corticelli Silk 

for superiority and with it theSpecial Diploma of Honcr 






This last award is from the California International 
Exposition, 1894, Corticelli Silk bas been a winner of 
Prize Medals for 56 years on account of excellence. 

Prudent purchasers will save time, money and men 
tal friction, by selecting this brand. The engravin 
shows Corticelli Silk, Buttor-Hole ist and Wors 
Roll Braid, matching in color, as sold by leading dealers 


*ONOTUCK SILK CO., 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass 


- EMPLOYERS. | 
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FTE COLUMBIA 
| PAD GALENDAR ¢ 
7 1895% 





Need 
It. 


A Desk Calendar is a necessity — 
most convenient kind of storehouse 
for memoranda. The Columbia Desk 
Calendar is brightest and handsomest 
of all—full of dainty silhouettes 
and pen sketches and entertaining 
thoughts on outdoor exercise and 
sport. Occasionally reminds you of 
the superb quality of Columbia Bi- 
cycles and of your need of one. 
You won’t object to that, of course. 
The Calendar will be mailed for five 
2-cent stamps. 

Address Calendar Department, 


POPE MFG, CO.,, 
Hartford, Conn. } 
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3 WEBSTER’S 3 
‘ INTERNATIONAL 
corte tor, DICTIONARY 
gcessor of th 
"| A Dictionary of 
‘| English, 


Geography, 
B. Ogr ap. 
Fi ction, Ete. 


Standard of the U. 8. 
Gov't Printing Office, 
U8. Supreme Court an 
of nearly all the School-@ 
books. 


Hon. D. J. Brewer, 
Justice of the U. 8 


» the one great standard authority. 
Send for free pamphlet containing specimen pages 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
r Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 

aa Do not buy reprints of ancient editions. 
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BIBLIA : 


Devoted to Biblical, Classical and Oriental 
Archaeology. 

rhe American Organ of the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar a 
year 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrations in each number. Devoted en- 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archaeology. Drs. 
Davis and Cobern's ‘ History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 
24 parts, Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 


BIBLIA PUBLISHING CoO., 
Meriden, Conn. 





The Industrial Aid Society of Boston 
will furnish good help, either transient or 
permanent to employers, and make no 
charge for services. Their applicants rep- 
resent all nations and industries, good farm- 
ers, mechanics, laborers of all kinds, mill 
operators, domestic help, male and female. 
Correspondence solicited. 


HENRY PETERSON, Agent. 


Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston. 


Finland_ 
Carpet Cleaning Co. 


PAUL G. KARSTEN, Manager, 


Back Bay Post Office, Boston, Mass. 


We undertake to clean your carpets on 
the floor, make them moth proof, destroy 
all disease germs, remoye dust, grease and 
stains without noise, confusfon, or removing 
the furniture from the room No matter 
how old the carpet is we can recover the 
original brilliancy of color if the carpet is 
not worn through. Testimonials and esti- 
mates cheerfully furnished. We thank all 
who give us work, and we pledge ourselves 
to give you complete satisfaction. 
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FRIEND has advised me that 

the day is gone when great 
literary genius is to be found 
wrapped in the folds of vice. Men 
of world-known literary merit are no 
longer battered sign posts-—smudged 
with immoral stains framed in gilded 
streakiness —which the public reads 
and stares at in wonderment. There 
are today no such psychological mar- 
vels as Byron or Burns or DeQuiney 
x Poe. ‘The popularity of today’s 
best-known writers of fiction, for 
example, mantles honorable, manly 
shoulders. “An evidence of the 
moral tone of our story-writers,” 
said the friend, “ lies in the serenity 
and wholesomeness of their home 
life. See what devoted lovers the 
married men are; look at Conan 
Doyle, at Kipling; they are lovers 
of the most romantic sort. I know 
whereof I speak. The mirthful 
Jerome worships his wife; Barry 
Pain’s wife is, in his «eyes, the 
fairest of jewels, and he tells every- 
body that his baby is the most 
beautiful mite in London—it is 
really a nice baby; and, as you 
know, Stevenson was a most con- 
siderate and affectionate husband. 
I could name scores of literary men 
of high rank who are to their wives 
ideal husbands ; among the French, 
Daudet and Zola are such: Zola is 
tender-hearted and loving at home. 
1 could tell you pretty stories about 
the conjugal goodness of all these 
persons.” 

Here is a theme for the practice 
of some Lamb-like genius. Is there 
no disgruntled cynic of Bohemia 
among us who cares to ease off a 
little latent irony along this channel 
of domestic loveliness ? 

M* DAVID CHRISTIE MUR. 

RAY’S impressions of Ameri- 
can metropolitan life make mightily 
entertaining reading. He writes in 
the style of a polished newspaper 
reporter; his daily observations are 
enlivened with a delightfully pictur- 
and carefully bridled imagination. 
So his portrayal of life among slum- 
denizens is set off in high-lights 
which please our fancy without dis- 
turbing overmuch the depths of our 
sympathies. This method of Mr. 
Murray’s approaches art for art’s 
sake—at the expense of niggling 
truth. His way of looking at Amer- 
ican conditions and scenes is more 
to our taste than is M. Bourget’s 
way. M. Bourget is writing up cos- 
mopolitan America in a style which 
fits exactly the compilation of a 
French police identification-record. 
That kind of guide-book literature 
may satisfy Frenchmen who haven’t 
touched our shores and wish to know 
them in detail; but it cannot appeal 
to us. Weare always ready and 
happy to look at ourselves through 
a foreigner’s glasses—to marvel 
modestly at the varying colors on the 
screen when a foreigner’s han d oper- 
ates the literary stereopticon; but 
we have neither idleness nor inclina- 
tion to dream over higgling, inco- 
herent, dry, matter-of-fact notes on 
our common-place every-day exist- 
ences—even if these notes are strung 
on threads of pyschological fineness. 

Mr. Murray is, in his treatment of 
our metropolitan life, a sketcher in 
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pastel—an artist who possesses many 
of the qualities of Francois Coppee 
A few nights ago Mr. Murray went 
out for a look at New York poverty; 
he went through Chinatown and met 
a Chinese ‘doctor’: “We came 
upon the doctor afterward, standing 
half way up the steps that led to his 
cellar doorway. He was smiling 
blandly on the street, like a placid 
old yellow tom cat, with his pigtail 
curled onthe top of his wrinkled 
sconce like a sleeping snake.”’ ‘This 
also is capital in its terse picturesque- 
ness: “One only sees such faces in 
great cities—faces crushed out of 
human semblance almost, so vile in 
color that they looked bruised, so 
softened and relaxed with indulgence 
in base luxuries that they might have 
been modeled in overripe fruit 
ghastly faces—sights and memories 
to make the heart ache. Not all 
were of this hopeless type, for some 
were as intelligent and alive as one 
could wish, and one or two I sup- 
posed to have been drawn there by 
mere curiosity or idleness — they 
looked so distinct from the slattern 
crowd. They sang a hymn with 
gusto. It had achorus which be 
gan, ‘I’m the child of a King—l’m 
the child of a King.’ A drunken, 
unbonnetted girl jn the first row, 
with her red arms rolled up in her 
apron, said, ‘ Now, let’s sing 36 and 
then we'll go into the world again.’ ”’ 


AVE you read Mr. Barrie’s An 
Edinburgh Eleven, printed a 
couple of years ago, a book of eleven 
‘papers in appreciation’, written in 
colloquial, anecdotal style, on some 
of the author’s university acquaint- 
ances? You will find it an assort- 
ment of the cleanest and happiest 
sayings that Mr. Barrie has ever 
published, His opinions are all 
tinctured with refreshing humor ; 
their chief charm is in the versatile 
quality of their suggestiveness. Mr. 
Barrie, as you know, is almost a 
master in fencing with light irony. 
This, for instance, concerning Mr. 
Stevenson and one of his adorers, is 
as delicious as it is seasonable. 

“Mr. Stevenson is not to be 
labelled novelist. He wanders the 
byways of literature without any 
fixed address. Too much of atruant 
to be classified with the other boys, 
he is only a writer of fiction in the 
sense that he was once an Edinburgh 
University student because now and 
again he looked in at his classes 
when he happened to be that way. 
A literary man without a fixed occu- 
pation amazes Mr. Henry James, a 
master in the school of fiction which 
tells, in three volumes, how Hiram 
K. Wilding trod on the skirt of Alice 
M. Sparkins without anything’s com- 
ing of it. One conceives Mr. 
James a boy in velveteens looking 
fearfully at Stevenson playing at 
pirates.” Farther on, Mr. Barrie 
says: “The Keynote of all his writ- 
ings is his indifference, so far as his 
books are concerned, to the affairs 
of life and death on which their 
minds are chiefly set. Whether man 
has an immortal soul interests him 
as an artist not a whit: what is to 
come of man troubles him as little 
as where man came from..... 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


His philosophy is that we are but as 
the light-hearted birds. This is our 
moment of being; let us play the 
intoxicating game of life beautifully, 
artistically, before we fall dead from 
the tree. . Scottish religion, I 
think, Mr. Stevenson has _ never 
understood, except as the outsider 
misunderstands it. He thinks it 
hard because there are no colored 
windows. ‘The color of Scotland 
has entered into him altogether,’ 
says Mr. James, who, we gather, con 
ceives in Edinburgh Castle a place 
where tartans glisten in the sun, 
while roc ks re-e¢ ho b igpipes. = 
But the Scotland of our day is nota 
country rich in 
gray prevails.” 


color a sombre 


M EMILE ZOLA’S chances of 
e becoming a member of the 
French Academy I 


ing less and less. His case 1S evi 


seem to e TOW 


dence of the pathetically unjust and 
threadbare standard of appreciation 
which the Academy is setting up for 
itself today. It is early, of course, 
to name the person who will take 
Victor Duruy’s seat—who will take 
the place which is, by all literary 
right, Zola’s. M. Jules 


chief of the Impressionist School, 


Lemaitre 


i> 
likely to be the fortunate immortal. 
Mr. Lemaitre is a mighty function- 
ary in literary France; novelist, 
playwright, poet and critic of the 
Debats — he deserves highest recog- 
nition. The Academy has not as 
yet acted in the matter of Duruy’s 
successor; but when it does, it will 
find itself impelled by all precedent 
to elect M. Lemaitre. That is be- 
cause one of its traditional customs 
is to consider with great favor the 
candidate recommended by one of its 
deceased members, and because 
Duruy expressed the wish that M. 
Jules Lemaitre be 
pronounce his eulogy. 
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AMONG THE CLUBS. 
ed the last meeting of the Thurs- 


day Club, Capt. Livermore of 
the Lighthouse Board read a very 
curious paper on the progress made 
in this country in the improvement 
of sirens, fog-horns, and fog-bells. 
One is proud to say, as we may say 
of most such things, that in this bus- 
iness the American department of 
lighthouses leads the world and in- 
structs all the maritime powers of 
the world. Professor Sedgwich 
showed some very curious illustra- 
tions of the processes of filtration 
and the other methods used by the 
State Board of Health, in improving 
the water-supply of our large cities. 
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Upholstery. 


We have been in business since 1817. 
Our facilities for low buying (and con- 
sequently for Jow selling) 


We stand behind our goods and our 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


é Carpets and Upholstery, 
658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston St.), Boston. 
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Di Bowditch entertained the club 
by exhibiting a véry curious series 
of portraits of Chevrenil, the cen- 
tenirian professor of chemistry, 
whose death was recorded not long 
ago. 


N Monday evening, the Hale 
Club listened to a very inter- 
esting, even amusing lecture by Mr. 
Newhall on the recent developments 
in the phonograph, with some re- 
inakable illustrations of its power. 


() N Wednesday evening,the Tolstoi 

C\nb was favored by the pres- 
ence of Alderman Sanford, who 
spoke on the constitution of the Board 
of Aldermen, and its relation to 
other branches of the city govern- 
ment. 


tbe Round Table Club met on 
Thursday evening with the 
Misses Mason, 1 Walnut St. 


HE Women’s Alliance of All 
Souls’ Church have inaugurated 


a series of afternoon entertainments 


in the pretty parish house. The 
next will be a concert, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Falten,on Wednesday, 
the 16th. 


L. E. FLETCHER & C0. 
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NECKWEAR, 
CLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY, etc. 
Mackintoshes. 


Custom Shirts to Measure. 


L. B Fleteher & Co. 


158 Boylston Street, 


opp. the Common. 
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T the meeting of the Boston 
A Society of Natural History 
last week, Dr. J. Walter Fewkes re- 
lated in a very interesting mannel 
his observations of an aboriginal 
new fire ceremony at the village of 
Walpi, a pueblo of the Moqui In- 
dians. “The discovery of the use 
of fire,” said the speaker, “ was one 
of the most ancient in the history 
of human culture.” It have 
occurred far back in the evolution 
of human society, and was certainly 
one of the greatest in the long line 
of discoveries which distinguish man 
from the brutes. No 
ignorant of the use of firesurvives, and 
archaeology affordsno evidence or at 
least no knowledge of man without 
it. We have no means of knowing 
anything of ahuman]society ignorant 
of this ‘mother of all arts,’ but we 
may reasonably conclude that it 
could not have been much higher 
than that existing among men allied 
to ape-like animals. Almost all 
races refer the discovery of fire to 
their mythic history, and some of 
them have deified the discoverer. 
The discovery made such a pro- 
found impression upon the human 
mind that it has been given an 
unique place in most rituals and is 
one of the few human inventions so 
treated. The antiquityof the new-fire 
ceremonials is so great that it is 
evident, in studying this rite, we are 
dealing with one of the most ancient 
components of rituals; and since it 
is universal in all religions, in one 
form or another, a study of it by 
comparative methods must throw 
light on the character of primitive 
mythology and religious practice. 

Wecanonly surmise at what period 
in the history of culture the discov- 
ery of means of producing fire was 
made. Led by necessity, this inven- 
tion no doubt occurred before man 
left the genial tropics, where fruit 
was abundant. Fire was undoubt- 
edly known to man before he pene- 
trated in his migrations to the cheer- 
less ice-clad regions of the globe, 
and therefore before such tribes as 
the Fuegans or the Esquimaux were 
so differentiated as to take their 
present racial or ethical characters. 

How fire was first obtained by 
man we can only conjecture. but 
there is some evidence to show that 
in man’s earliest culture there was a 
long period in which fire was con- 
served in appropriate places, which 
would seem to indicate that it was 
obtained from natural sources such 
as volcanoes, trees struck by light- 
ning, and kindred phenomena. 
This time must have been very long 
ago, and mechanical means of pro- 
ducing fire must have existed far 
back in mythic times, before there 
was any considerable dispersion of 
the human races. 

Four methods of producing fire 
were noted by the speaker as prac- 
tised by primitive man: first, 
that used by the Polynesians, called 
ploughing, in which a pointed stick 
is ploughed in a log of similar wood 
second ; by scraping one stick on 
another; third, by a rapid revolution 
of a wooden drill in a cavity of a 
stick; and fourth, by percussion, 
aided by chemical action. The 
match, used by civilized man, is an 


must 


savage race 


evolution of the 
and the chemical. 

The new-fire, which is kindled each 
year in the pueblo of Walpi, is an 


first two methods 


occasion of great ceremony, in 
which the members of four secret 


societies participate. It is made in 
secret rooms and is witnessed only 
by the initiated. The fire apparatus 
consists ofa fire-board in which there 
are small cavities into which the end 
of a round stick is inserted. Ata 
signal this stick is made to revolve 
rapidly by the movement of the 
hands, and fire is produced by fric 
tion, without the use of tinder, in 
less than two minutes. This is done 
by the priests in the presence of one 
of their number personifying the fire 
god, and immediately after its pro- 
duction, pine needles 
are mace to it by all the assembled 
priests, with accompanying prayers. 

The fire which is produced in this 
ceremony is considered to be sacred 
and cannot be profaned with impun- 
ity. A torch is lighted from it and 
carried to all the estufas of the vil- 
lage, 


sacrifices of 


At the close of the ceremon- 
ials the embers are collected and de- 
posited in appropriate shrines with 
prayers and bodily purifications. 
Accompanying the new-fire ceremon- 
ials there are peculiar sacred dances 
and other observances, some of which 
are of a phallic nature. Every 
fourth year the making of the new- 
fire is more elaborate, and at this 
ceremony the youths of suitable ages 
are initiated into the priesthood. 
During the course of his paper, 
Dr. Fewkes illustrated practically 
the method of producing the fire. 





HE annual meeting of the Ap- 
palachian Mountain Club was 

held on Wednesday afternoon in the 
Institute of Technology. The prin- 
cipal business was the election of 
officers and the reading of the re- 
ports of the councilors. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected to serve 
for the coming year: president, Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale; vice-presi- 
dent, Albert S. Parsons; recording 
secretary, Rosewell B. Lawrence ; 
corresponding secretary, John 
Ritchie, Jr.; treasurer, John E. Al- 
den councilors, William H. Niles, 
Louis F. Cutter ; Parker B. Field, 
Frederic Endicott and Miss Rose 
Hollingsworth ; trustee of the per- 
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manent fund, Rest F. Curtis; of 
real estate, Charles E. Fay. 

As is the custom at the annual 
meeting, the different officers of the 
club presented their reports, that of 
the treasurer showing the reserve 
and permanent funds to consist of 
nearly six thousand dollars, while the 
contingent fund has a balance of 
several hundred dollars. The re- 
ports of the secretaries proved the 
club to be in a prosperous condition, 
its membership showing a continual 
gain. The excursion committee of 
the Club have conducted some forty 
excursions and minor trips during 
the year, affording pleasure to up- 
wards of seventeen hundred persons. 

The paper of the session was an 
informal consideration, by Mr. Al- 
bert White Vorse, of the interesting 
features of South Greenland, the 
speaker having been a member of 
the Peary Relief Expedition of 1892. 
The topography of the country was 
discussed, the nature of its shores, 
the geological features, its mountains 
and glaciers, its villages and, last of 
all, its people, the Esquimaux, their 


habits and their dress. The dis- 
course was filled with the bright 


reminiscences of an intelligent trav- 
eller, who showed close observation 
of the country, giving most enticing 
views of this landof the midnight sun, 
where everything natural is magnifi- 
cent, where the shimmering of the 
sun through the mists covers the 
landscape with glory, the exquisite 
tintings of the glaciers rival the rain- 
bow and the brilliant mosses cover 
the hillsides with harmonious color- 
ings, and every moment becomes an 
inspiration. ‘The paper was splen- 
didly illustrated by many lantern 
views. 

The next meeting, which will bea 
special one, will be held in the In- 
stitute of Technology on Wednesday 
evening next at eight o’clock. Mr. 
Henry G. Peabody will exhibit some 
ninety lantern views illustrating a 
paper on the White Mountains, 


At the 287th corporate meeting 
of the Boston Scientific Soci- 
ety, Prof. C. D. Minot discussed in 
an informal manner the work of the 
Gipsy Moth Commission. Up to 
last June, Prof. Minot was in charge 
of the experiment room at Malden, 
where the Gipsy caterpillars were 
raised from the egg, their habits 
studied, different kinds of food sup- 
plied to them, including poisons, 
their transformations watched and 
the story of their lives made as com- 
plete as possible. The necessity 
of this work was the greater, since 
hardly anything was known about 
the special characteristics of the in- 
sect. Among the earlier facts devel- 
oped here was that the voracious 
caterpillars included tobacco in 
their food, and therefore the spread- 


ing of them through the state would 
be a menace to the large tobacco- 
raising interests of the Connecticut 
Valley. 

Since June, Prof. Kirtland of the 
Agricultural College at Amherst, has 
cared for the experimental work, and 
Prof. Minot has been engaged in out- 
of-door work. The investigations 
continued by Prof. Kirtland have 
yielded excellent results, which will 
be made public in a forthcoming 
report of the Commission, a report 
which will set forth all the scientific 
work achieved by the force employed. 
Among the facts of importance de- 
veloped by Prof. Kirtland, it has 
been shown that all of the eggs of 
the moth do not get into the felt- 
covered nests, but are dropped about, 
some falling into crevices in the 
bark of the trees and others to the 
ground, where, if the position is a 
sheltered one, the eggs may survive 
the winter and hatch out in the 
spring, these caterpillars being the 
isolated ones which have from time 
to time been noted. This disgovery 
gives the exterminating force an 
other advantage, since it suggests 
another field wherein the insects may 
be found. 

With reference to the work of the 
present year, Prof. Minot quoted 
facts and figures which show that 
the territory which is infested is be- 
coming smaller and smaller. In the 
city of Lynn, of which he has charge, 
the number of infested yards or 
spots a year ago was 500; at the 
present time they number not more 
than 250. Other places might be 
quoted in which the ratio of de- 
crease is much larger: Woburn, for 
example, where the infested spots of 
a year ago, numbering forty-five 
have been reduced to two; or Lex- 
ington where the decrease has been 
from nineteen to three. The possi- 
bility of complete extermination 
seems certain, requiring, of course 
the expenditure of money. 


NOBSCOT 
MOUNTAIN 
SPRING 


WATER 


6 Cents per Gallon. 


°62 CONGRESS ST. 
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MARKS’ PATENT ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 


To A. A. Marks: 


Dear Six:—I was a professional tight 
walker and zronant before I lost my leg, and 1 do 
not allow the loss of a leg to compel me to seek 
With your patent artificial 
leg I can walk a tight rope nearly as well as I ever 
I feel safe and sure on my rubber foot, no 
I consider your invention 
of the rubber foot the most valuable and important 
to persons who have lost their natural limbs. 

Respectfully yours, Pror. F. E. Jacosy, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


another occupation. 


could. 
matter where I place it 


Note: The above cut was made from a photo- 

graph of Professor Jacoby while performing on a 

He is balancing entirely on his arti- 

ficial leg, his natural foot is off the rope and is in 
the act of passing forward to take the next step. 


tight rope. 
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AAMARKS. 


701 Broadway 
A. A. MARKS, “new York city. 


With Rubber Hands and Feet 
Are Natural in Action, Noiseless in 
Motion, and the fost Durable 
in Construction. 

Over 15,000 in use, scattered in all parts of the 


Eminent surgeons and competent 
commend the Rubber 


judges 
‘oot and Hand for their many 


Received the Highest Award at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 

Endorsed and purchased by the U S. Government 
and many foreign Governments. 

A treatise, containing 430 pages, with 300 illustra- 
EE; alsoa formula for taking meas- 
urements, by which limbs can be made and sent to 
all parts of the world with fit guaranteed 


Address 
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DIETETICS IV. 
LEAVENED BREAD MAKING. 
ILL we ever get through with 
breads? No; not so long as 
there is one hungry cry in such ap 
pealing words as these from Penn- 
sylvania: 

“Tust a few lines, 
tomake the bread which you say 
‘saved your life,’ for my friend who 
has been forbidden by the doctor to 
eat any white bread or any Graham 
such as we have here.” 

It was not that the unleavened 
bread, which is considered the per- 
fect bread, but it was the best of 
leavened bread which helped me to 
regain my equilibrium from nervous 
prostration. I did not then know 
anything about unleavened bread, 
and think I was lucky to have made 
the one step, from the fine white 
starchy flour, to the flour made from 
the whole grain. 


to tell me how 


If possible, get Akron whole 
wheat flour, milled at Akron, Ohio. 
By sending for the ‘f. f.’ (very fine) 


grade, we get the choicest of Graham 
for hard rolls, loaf bread and pas- 
tries. If you want the best health 
bread, your own hop yeast, well 
made, is infinitely better than com- 
pressed or brewers’ yeast. All 
brewers’ yeast hastens the process 
of fermentation so rapidly that nu- 
trition is gone before it can be 
raised or baked. It also gives the 
bread a strong bitter taste, and ren- 
ders it liable to sour. 

First, I will tell you of a good 
yeast; the receipt is from the relia- 
ble Common Sense in the Household. 

SELF-WORKING YEAST. 

In making yeast, it is often diffi- 
cult to get a good article to start 
with; in such cases a self working 
yeast would be of advantage. 

8 potatoes. 

2 ounces of hops. 

4 quarts of cold water. 

1 pound of flour, 

1 pound of white sugar. 

1 tablespoonful of salt. 

Tie the hops in a coarse muslin 
bag, and boil one hour in four quarts 
of water. Let it cool to lukewarm 
before removing the bag. Wet 
the flour with the tepid liquor — a 
little at a time — making a smooth 
paste. 

Put in the sugar and salt, and beat 
up the batter three minutes before 
adding the rest of the tea. Set it away 
fortwo days in an open bowl covered 
with a thin cloth, in a closet which is 
moderat’S y and evenly warm. 

On the third day, peel, boil and 
mash the potatoes, and when free 
from lumps and specks, stir in grad- 





ually the thickened hop-liquor. Let 
it stand twelve hours longer in the 


bowl, stirring often and keeping it 
in the warm kitchen. Then bottle, 
or put away in corked jars, which 
must be perfectly sweet and freshly 
scalded. 

This will keep a month ina cool cel- 
lar. It is more troublesome to make 
than other kinds of yeast, but it needs 


no other ‘rising’ to excite fermenta 
tion, and remains good longer than 
that made in the usual way. 

THE BREAD. 

Now for the bread, by Dr. Dodds’s 
formula. Make by taking 
3 pints of warm water, two-thirds of 
a cup of yeast, and enough Graham 


a sponge 


flour to thicken. Have the water 
no warmer than blood heat; then 
stir in part of the flour, add the 


yeast and enough more flour to make 
a batter that will four from the 
spoon, but not too readily. Beat 
till smooth, and then set to rise in a 
warm place. In all but the very 
hottest weather make the sponge in 
the afternoon — say, between four 
and five o’clock — orin time to mix 
the bread before bed time; if the 
yeast and flour are good, and the 
temperature just right, the sponge 
should be light enough in three 
hours or less time. 

When ready, sift into the 
bow] a clean wooden tray, 
have it—z3 quarts of the 
flour, or enough 
that you can mould; if best Akron 
is used, omit the sifting. Before 
you begin to mix, dip out a pint of 
the flour to work in at the last, if 
needed; then make a well in the 
centre of the remainder, pour in the 
sponge, and gradually mix in the 
flour, being careful not to get the 
dough too soft, nor yet very stiff, 
As soon as it will leave the sides of 
the tray, lift to a bread-board and 
knead thoroughly from ten to fifteen 
minutes ; then sprinkle a little flour 
over the bottom of the tray, and lay 
in the kneaded bread; cover with 
several folds of old linen, and leave 
on the kitchen table or in 


mixing 
if you 
Graham 
to form a dough 


some 
other moderately warm place, to 
rise over night. In the coldest 


weather, warm the flour a little be- 
fore you mix; and when you set the 
bread to rise, it may be well to 
throw a folded blanket over it. 

Next morning, the bread having 
risen to twice its first volume is wait- 
ing a second kneading. If this can- 
not be done immediately you will 
have to set it in a cold room, lest it 
get too light; and bread that has 
risen overmuch is never sweet. The 
only safe rule is to knead as soon as 


the batch is ready; ten minutes 
light kneading will be enough. 


Mould into small loaves(this amount 
of dough will make five or six), put 
them into separate pans, cover, and 
set in a warm place ; in half an hour, 
or when they have risen to double 
their former size, place them in a 
very moderate oven; do not forget this 
last item, as the bread should swell 
a little before its surface hardens. 
Follow with a steady heat — rather 
hotter than for white bread — and 
bake from forty to fifty minutes: 
larger loaves would require about an 


hour. Reduce the heat towards the 
last, and finish with an evenly 
browned crust, not the least bit 


scorched. If on removing from the 


oven any of the loaves are not firm 
to the touch and well browned, top, 
sides, and bottom, they must be set 
back a few minutes, for further bak- 
ing. 

As soon as done, stand each loaf 
endwise, leaning against a stone jar 
or other upright object, on the 
kitchen table; this will admit the 
air on all sides, leaving the crust dry 
and brittle, not soft and tough. 

When thoroughly cold, wrap in a 
clean cloth and lay in the bread-box. 
Cut the next day. After the bread 
is two or three days old, you may 
slice and toast it, or cut it a little 
thicker, dip quickly into cold water, 


and crisp in a hot oven. This is 
the method and the condition for 
your friend to bake the bread with- 
out harm. E. A. R. 


GAS STOVES. 

HERE must inevitably be a 
large amount of controversy on 
the subject of cooking by gas; so 
many people are averse to trying 
anything new, and especially cooking 
by gas, while others assert it is the 
only one way by which to obtain 

good results. 

It certainly has a great many ad- 
vantages — cleanliness, freedom 
from smoke, equal and well distri- 
buted heat, the certainty of being 
able to depend on the oven, etc. 
On the other hand, and especially 
with careless or wantonly wasteful 
servants, the expenditure for gas is, 
of course, larger than it need to be; 


but then, in such cases, the same 
remark would apply to coal. 
Gas cooking stoves are to be had 


in all styles and sizes to suit the re- 
quirements of small and large estab- 
lishments, and there is nothing that 
cannot be cooked by their means 
Although they are of different 
makes, they are all worked on much 
the same principles and are easily 
kept clean and in good order. Some 
are built in box shape standing upon 
the floor and containing the oven; 
others must be placed upon a table 
and tin portable oven. The latter 
kind was used during the World’s 
Food Fair, not from choice but be- 
cause it happened to be the make 
carried by the firm who furnished 
entirely the Home Department. 
There was some question in my 
mind, whether the tin oven would 
be equal to the test of preparing the 
dinners for so large a number of 
people daily; but I can say that 
every meal was satisfactorily pre- 
pared and on time. The _ stoves 
used there have also the merit of 
taking up little space, and are of 
moderate cost. 

Other makes there are, one of 
which I used for a number of years 
with pleasure in which the roasting 
and baking are done inside the box, 
as almost the whole of the stove 
forms the oven, which is fitted with 
shelves that can be shifted or taken 
out altogether. The top of the 
stove, which comes just as high as 
any ordinary stove, serves as a hot 
surface, with its fitted covers, where 
boiling, stewing or frying may be 
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done. The burners are between the 
top surface and the top of the oven. 
The control over the heat is abso- 
lute ; the different taps for the regu- 
lation of the gas are in a row along 
the side of the stove, and can be 
turned on or off according to need 
and as the different parts of the 
stove are required. At the bottom 
of the apparatus are the taps for 
regulating the heat. The cost of 
running the gas stove does not 
average any more than the burning 
of coal if quite as much the saving 
of labor and dirt is of great comfort. 


Have You a Home 


With poorly ventilated, unsani- 
tary rooms? If so, you can 
give them pure air with the 
added blessings of warmth and 
cheerfulness, at a very slight 


cost by using the 


Mayflower Portable Fire-place 


It can be used in any room and 
requires only a joint of smoke 
pipe to connect it with the 
chimney. Send for circulars or 
call at our double stores. 


SMITH & ANTHONY 
COMPANY, 


48, 50, 52 and 54 Union Street, 
BOSTON. 


Philadelphia Ice Cream Co., 
150 Tremont St., 
Near West, 


——— ONLY OFFICE. 


ICE CREAM AND |} For Families, Weddings, 

SHERBERTS Fairs, Parties, Etc., 
Delivered free to all parts of City, Highlands and 
Brookline. Delivery made Sundays. 


wale BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH CRADE 


i AS AND CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


Boston. 











from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


In Europe and America. 


| Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

used in any rt; their Wabeclutely 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA amend 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent @ 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


team Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets made over and re-laid. 


Mattresses Made Over and 
Returned same day. 
Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 

J. B. BRYANT, 711 Tremont St. 


Upholsterer and Cabinet Maker, 
Between Rutland and Concord Sts. 


Subscribe — 
for the Commonweatth. 





Highest of all in Leavening Power.—Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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RATIONAL DRESS. 
De not go out without a wrap, no 


matter how warm it may seem. 
The shady side of the street has a 
cold air that may give you catarrh 
and rheumatism. 


Wear good thick soles to your 
shoes; let the uppers be of cloth or 
light leather if preferred, but the 
bottoms especially strong to protect 
the feet from the cold and damp 
pavements. 


A sole long enough to reach be 
yond the large toe, and broad enough 
to let the whole foot rest squarely 
upon it and not contract the toes, 


is the best sole for shoes. 


Appleton’s scientific shoe does 
this, and more. It poises the whole 
body - and, that well poised, brain, 
mind and soul are balanced; it 
needs no breaking in to the feet, for 
a well-made shee fits without this 
painful ordeal to the wearer, 


Flannels are essential in this 
changeable climate to prevent the 
too sudden cooling of the surface of 
the body and to permit gradual 
evaporation of the moisture or per- 
spiration. Sudden checking of sen- 
sible or insensible perspiration 
Cold 
is nothing but the closing of the 
pores of the skin, these safety-valves 
in health or disease, and the catarrh 
resulting from such closure of the 
free exit of impurities from the sys- 
tem. 


causes much of our sickness. 


As concerns scientific underwear 
for health, Dr. Forest has said that 
all the functions of the body, those 
of the kidneys, lungs, and nervous 
system, and even those of the liver 
and stomach, are influenced by at- 
mospheric conditions. That acute 
observer, Fothergill, states that when 
the east wind blows in London half 
the people become bilious, and that 
those who have organic liver trouble 
are made much worse at such times. 
What is true of London is equally 
true of New York, Boston and all of 
our seaboard cities. We are in a 
changeable climate and should study 
to so protect ourselves that the sen- 
sitive nerves and the functions of 
the liver may not be disturbed. 


Proper clothing, then, is a subject 
of hardly less importance than proper 
food and proper digestion. 


We wear clothing to prevent the 
body heat from being too rapidly 
diffused; in other words, to keep a 
layer of warmed air next the skin. 
There is no heat in clothes them- 
selves, whatever the material of which 
they are made. A cast iron under- 
shirt is just as warm, and no warmer, 
than a woolen one. But the latter 
is the most comfortable, as far as 
heat is concerned, because it pre- 
vents the body heat from escaping, 
while the iron garment favors the 
escape of body heat. 

Any fabric which is a good non- 
conductor should be worn next the 
skin ; for while the outer dress may 
serve to adorn, the inner must be 
made on scientific principles. 


Count Rumford was one of the 
first to experiment in this direction, 
and showed that raw silk, as spun 
by the worm, is the best non-con- 
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ductor, and that raw wool is the 
next best, followed by silk thread, 
spun wool, cotton and linen. 


Any material which has irregular 
and fuzzy fibers, to entangle the 
particles of warmed air, and prevent 
them from escaping too rapidly, is a 
good non-conductor, A garment 
made out of a loosely spun and 
twisted fiber is ‘warmer’ than one 
made from a tight-spun wool fiber ; 
and that made from a wool not 
spun at all, but carded into a soft, 
fluffy layer, would be the ‘warmest ’ 
of all. e ah 


IFS AND ANDS. 


NE of our Boston modistes, who 
has long had success in model- 
ling fashionable garments, has for 
some little time made a speciality of 
artistic and unconventional dresses 
for those who have found it difficult 
to get any one capable of achieving 
snch results. Gratified with her 
success in pleasing those who sought 
her, she decided to enlarge her work 
in this direction. And now she re- 
ceives more customers attracted by 
her advertisement of artistic and 
unconventional designs for gowns, 
than from any other of her advertise- 
ments. 
HE goes to Bangor this coming 
week, under the patronage of 
the leading wealthy ladies there, to 
show some exquisite models of this 
line of work, and will thus help to 
encourage and spread the adoption 
of rational dress ; for the artistic and 
and unconventional is built upon 
commonsense principals in her prac- 
tice. She has exemplified gowns in 
which to appear herself, one of 
which she will wear at an afternoon 
Tea Talk to be given that a number 
of ladies may meet and hear the 
ideas which she advances. 
HE amount of attention being 
paid to individual style in 
dress is decidedly marked. The 
tide has been set in that direction for 
some time, and its rise is so 
noticeable at present that ever 
Dame Fashion dare not set her will 
against it, knowing that she would 
get the worst of it. For instance, 
take the question of trains or no 
trains, now under discussion by the 
potentates of Fashion, from the 
point of view of ceremony. The 
right to wear or not to wear is un- 
deniably ours; but we are pleased to 
learn that Dame Fashion, the ar- 
bitrary, has declared her fat to the 
effect that it may be worn or sup- 
pressed according to will, taste, and 
circumstances, here, now, and any- 
where. A point conceded is a gain 
on all points. 





ND so, in turn, a point may be 
acceded by those in search of 
sensible dress and due deference be 
paid to prevailing styles while meet- 
ing the requirements of health. The 
following description may instance 
such a gown which has just been fin- 
ished for one who holds high position 
in halls of learning. The back is 
full gored as fashion dictates, but 
the front is one whole piece from 
top to toe, cut to a nicety and fit- 
ting smoothly. The dress fastens on 
the side. It has all the advantages 
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of a princess gown, yet with the 
prescribed swing of the skirt. A 
velvet band crush across the back 
hides the joining of skirt and waist 
back, which button together. This 
band does not encircle the waist but 
ends just short of meeting in front, 
in a rosette at the bottom of each 
short bias. There is a cape effect, 
very square across the back, which 
comes over the shoulders in bishop- 
like stoles. Gigot sleeves. This 
gown, made up in heavy mixed 
wool and bound in black velvet at 
all points, had a very quiet, digni- 
fied yet stylish appearance with not 
one wrapper-like suggestion about 
it. 
SECOND creation by the same 
artist, which we illustrate, is a 
simple house gown. The skirt, 


while cut on the approved model, is 








‘ 


not unduly heavy with stiffening or 
interlining, no such materials being 
used. The waistline is ample and 
the skirt buttons on to the waist so 
no weight is left to drag upon the 
abdomen ; a crush belt of velvet co- 
vering the joining. The gigot 
sleeves are comfortable and modish. 
‘The square revers are of velvet, 
while soft crépe de chéne is fulled 
in across the chest. Nowhere in 
thismodel has exaggerated style been 
followed, but neither would the 
wearer be conspicuous for peculiarity 
in appearance. 





N evening gown just being 

wrought for one of Fashion’s 
votaries is of palest heliotrope silk, 
full and plain in the skirt. Shoul- 
der epaulettes or capes of the deep- 
est shade of heliotrope velvet, so 
deep as to be a ruddy purple, are 
bound with a narrow border of mink, 
to lie over the snowy shoulders. 
The front of the bodice to be finished 
with a deep vandyke passementerie 
of pearl over a fall of chiffon. 
H. M. R. 








PROUD. 
YES! 
WHY NOT? 


For she is only thirteen, 
and cuis and makes her 
own dresses and those of 
her mother and sister. She 

earnt at the 


DRESS - CUTTING 
SCHOOL, 


{ Beacon Street. 


And you or your daughter would do well 
to do likewise. School daily from oto} and 
1 to 5. Monday, Wednesday and iday 
evenings, from 7 to 9. 


Visitors Always Welcome. 


A REMARKABLE SHOE. 


People who Wear the 


Samuel Appleton Shoe 


This shoe is made on scientific princi- 
ples, (last patented,) is of the highest grade, 
and is adapted to the needs of the individual. 


Made for Man, Woman, Child and Infant, 


INDORSED AND USED BY 
Mrs. Jutia Warp Howr, Mrs. Georce Henscuet, 
Eien A. Richarpson, Mrs. Evtza Trask Hix, 
Mrs. Joun E. Lopes, Mrs. R. C, Hoopsr, 
Dr. RAcuet Sreakman, Wellesley College, 
And hundreds of ether intelligent people all over the 
world. 


SAMUEL APPLETON, 


Removed to 48 WINTER ST. 








FANCIES IN SMALL FURS. 


HE novelty of the moment in 
New York, according to Har- 
per’s Bazar, is a little collar-band of 
fur, to be worn as velvet stock-collars 
are. It is merely a straight band of 
fur about three inches wide, stand- 
ing out in projecting loops on the 
sides, then hooking in front, where 
it is adorned with two miniature 
heads of the animal that meet to- 
gether there. This odd little four 
de cou is made of the glossiest black 
silken Persian lamb, or of the moiré 
Persian, or else of seal-skin, otter, 
or the shorter brown furs, especially 
‘mink or sable. 

The large fox boas, either white, 
gray, or brown, have been given as 
Christmas presents to girls whoskate, 
sleigh, or ride the bicycle, as they 
are very warm. ‘They are made of 
the skin of the entire animal attached 
to a slightly smaller head, and re- 
tain the full round brush, with good 
effect. 

Small boleros of fur are in great 
favor with young women. When 
well made they are extremely pretty, 
but there are many ‘botches’ among 
those seen on the street. The pret- 
tiest reach to the waist-line all 
around and button up closely almost 
to the throat, but are arranged so 
that they can be turned over in 
revers, if preferred The most chic 
boleros have sleeves of miroir velvet 
that are of tremendous size. They 
are cut bias, and are of the same 
length all the way down, to droop 
below the elbow, where they are 
turned up and gathered to a lining. 
These are beautiful in velvetlike 
seal-skin, with sleeves of black 
miroir velvet, while other boleros 
are of black moiré Persian fur, with 
huge sleeves of striped velvet, or else 
of the lustrous and sleek miroir vel- 
vet. 

Worth makes yokes of fur form 
the upper part of large long cloaks 
for the carriage or opera.. One of 
dark blue camel’s-hair and velvet 
has a square yoke of dark brown 
sable with tails falling in front and 
back. A high flaring collar of blue 
velvet flares backward from a fur 
bua made of the entire skin ofa 
small sable. 
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a oes E of the Peris at the Gate of 
Music Hall who came so late 
last Saturday night indulged in un- 
favorable comments because the 
Mozart symphony was advertised to 
to be given ‘without minuet.’ The 
Programme-book would have in- 
formed them as to the true state of 
the case, but surely Mr. Apthorp’s 
locum tenens drew it mild in making 
this assertion: “It is true that the 
2d symphony with the alleged date 
1760 (London) contains 2 minuets, 
but the authenticity of the date is 
disputed on good grounds.” Of 
course it is. Mozart was four years 
old in 1760 and, though precocious, 


did not begin to compose in the 
cradle. 
In the Mozart symphony we had 


quaint old-fashioned music, melodi 
ous, Haydnesque, graceful, fresh and 
gay In the Grieg suite, entitled 
In Holberg’'s Time, we had a very 
clever imitation of somewhat the 
same kind of sweet antique simplic- 
ity: a Prelude, a Sarabande, a 
Gavotte and Musette, an Air anda 
Rigaudon old-fashioned dances 
which brought up the picture not 
of our great-great grandfathers and 
grandmothers (if we had any) moving, 
stately and dignified, through the 
formal figures of a court ball, dressed 
in silks, satins, laces, 
but rather the jolly students of an 
art school simulating those long-van 
ished worthies and trying to do the 
same things with somewhat more 
complicated actions, gestures, and 
surroundings. The full modern or 
chestration gives a richness to all 
such movements: the modern con 
cert grand does not more out shine 
the little tinkling quill-tickled harpsi- 
chord than the modern orchestral 
resources surpass those which Bach 
and his contemporaries had at their 
command. 

Both of these works were superbly 
played, but it must be confessed they 


broc ades and 


gave the concert a certain flavor of 
tameness, as when one eats ripe figs 


after being wonted to sour apples 
and grapefruit. 

Mr. C. M. Loeffler’s Divertimento 
in A minor for violin and orchestra 
was performed from manuscript and 
for the first time. If a Divertimento 
is something mean to divert, it cer- 
tainly attained its end. The com- 
poser himself played the solo part, 
and the audience manifested his 
popularity by hearty applause as he 


stepped forward and by repeated 
acclamations at the end of each 
movement. 

The three movements are pecu- 


liarly lacking in canfi/ene: they bristle 
with arpeggios and _ pyrotechnics. 
Wagner and Berlioz were its god- 
mothers, so to speak. I use that term 
deliberately, because there were no 
crashing orchestral effects even in the 
Carnaval des Morts, though the way 
the pizzicatos flashed about in the 
last movement reminded one of an 
electrical machine in full energy: if 
it had been in the dark one would 
have seen sparks: it was very 
spooky! The eclogue was perhaps 
the most original, the violins having 
complete rest while the solo worked 
against the harp, violas and horn. 
The whole piece was a sort of four de 
Jorce designed to show the composer s 
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virtuosity, and he certainly conquered 
all its difficulties with masterly ease. 

The concert ended with Dvorak’s 
Carnival Overture in A major. Evi 
dently a carnival spelt with an isa 
different thing from a carnaval spelt 
with ana. This is no carnival of 
ghosts but rather of living men and 
women, flinging confettt 
freshness and frag 
a Southern night. And it 
ends with a jolly swing, rowdish and 
effective tothe last degree. If Grieg 
and his imitations of languid themes 


flowers and 
and enjoying the 


rance of 


put any of the audience to sleep, 

Dvorak woke them up an! sent them 

home more ready for beer than bed. 
here is no symphony concert to 


night, but this afternox 


two Mr. Eugine 


yn at half past 
Ysaye, made 
such a furore at the Symphony con 
cert last month, will give his first 
personal concert in Boston. He will 
be assisted by Miss Theodora Pfaffiin 
soprano and Mr. Aime 
pianist. 


who 


Lachaume, 


‘Oe Tuesday evening, January 8, 
Mr. Bernard Stavenhagen and 
Master 


Jean Gerardy gave their sec 


ond Boston concert in Music Hall 
The audience was rather remarkable 
for its evident musicianly intelli 
gence; such an audience as is felt 
to be critical and not altogether sym- 


pathetic at first, but which when once 
aroused is generous of 
third-balcony 


praise, 


app'ause: a 
audience — whichis high 
for those who go to the third 
balcony go for love of music. 

Che constant use of the soft pedal 
was felt to mar the otherwise perfect 
rendering of the Schumann Fantasie, 
the melody of which was dien chantée. 
The march motion of the Fantasie 
was played with fine power; indeed, 
Mr. Stavenhagen’s comparative neg- 
lect of the forte pedal makes his 
playing very genuine and effective. 
Asa Liszt player he is immense ; 
and when the audience woke to en- 
thusiasm, as encores he played a 
Liszt Rhapsody, and as a second 
encore a lullaby. The knickerbock- 
ered ‘cellist made a brilliant success, 
especially in the last selections, and 
the enthusiastic applause brought an 
encore, Their third concert occurred 
Thursday afternoon with a still more 
interesting programme. 


Mr. Carl Faelten’s second piano- 
recital will take place on Monday 
afternoon, January 21, at Bumstead 
Hall. He will play pieces by Schu- 
bert, Mendelssohn, Schumann and 
Chopin. 


Mr. Arthur Whiting will give two 
concerts of modern chamber music 
on Tuesday afternoon, January 15, 
and Tuesday evening January 22, at 
Bumstead Hall. He will be assisted 
by Miss Lena Little and Mr. Adam- 
owski. The programme for his first 
concert is as follows: Variations 
and Fugue on a theme by Handel, 
Brahms; Songs with Viola, Loeffler ; 
Bagatellen, W hiting; Songs, Marga- 
ret Ruthven Lang and Mascagni; 


Suite, Violin and Pianoforte, H. W. 
Parker. 


Frieda Simonson, a child pianist, 
is to appear in this country ina series 
of 40 concerts, in conjunction with 





Juanito Manen, the young violinist. 
The permission of the Gerry Society 
had to be obtained for her New York 
appearances. The date of the first 
concert is fixed for January 15. 


Eaton (Miss Kehew) 
announces two vocal recitals to be 
giv en in Chickering Hall, January 
28 and February 4. 


Mrs. Elene 


The thousandth performance of 
Gounod’s Faust has just taken place 
at the Grand Opera House in Paris. 
It was first produced at the Théatre 
Lyrique, March 19, 1859. It was 
first produced at the Opéra, March 
3, 1869. During the twenty five 
years in which Faust has been given 
at the Paris Opéra there have been 
twenty eight different Marguerites, 
eighteen Fausts, fourteen Mephis- 
topheleses, thirteen Valentines, four- 
teen Siebels and eleven Marthas. 


biographer, 


Arthur, Rubinstein’s 
has heard Paderewski 
play parts of his Polish opera. He 
declares “that this 


rewski's is going 


Pade- 
to do more for his 
fame than even bis playing has done, 
and that it will mark 
in the great pianist composer's Career, 
itself. It is an ab- 
solutely superb work, great in inten 
sity and full of truly human pathos.” 


opeta of 


an era not only 


but an era in art 


The receipts of the Museum dur- 
ing the first week of Westward, Ho! 
have been upwards of $4,000, and 
the matinees have drawn larger houses 
than that popular theatre has seen 
for a time. Many important 
have been made; the first 
shortened by the omis 
Song of the 
and other unimportant fea- 
gavotte has been added in 
for Miss Lewis, who 
is the life of the piece. Several 
clever verses have been added to the 


long 
changes 
act has been 
sion of the sentimental 
Cowboy, 
tures: a 
the second act 


song, If I were You, and much new 
state business has brightened the 
action of the opera which seems 


likely to have a long and successsful 
run, 


The popular young soprano, Miss 


Gertrude Miller, who will sing the 
role of Cindere/la at the Floating 
Hospital entertainment, will give a 
concert in Hyde Park Thursday 
evening, January 17, in which she 


will be assisted by Heinrich Schuec- 
ker, harpist, and Miss Mary D. 
Chandler, pianist. Miss Miller will 
sing with the Kneisel Quartet in 
Lawrence, January 22. 


THE AERONAUTICAL SOCIETY. 


T the third meeting of the Aero- 
nautical Society in the reading 
room of the Twentieth Century 
Club on Monday afternoon, an in- 
formal relation of experiences 
with kites was the order of the day. 
It is simply astonishing to see how 
many sober and respectable men 
have taken to kite-flying, each with 
some scientific end in view, and not 
one of the little circle but had had 
practical experience with some one 
of the forms of modern high-flying 
kites. The experiments of last fall 
at Blue Hill Observatory had for 
their object the testing of the kite 
as a weather observer aloft, the re- 
sults being highly satisfactory. Mr. 
Samuel Cabot at his summer home 
on Cape Cod has been flying enor- 
mous kites, one of which is about 
twenty feet Bag and fully as wide, 
and Mr. J. . Millet at Sharon has 
been eo a = He with storm kites 
which will fly in a gale of wind. 
The latter gentlemen have as their 
object the establishment of practical 
relations between kites and the aero- 
plane. Heights of from half to 
three quarters of a mile had been 
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attained by several different patterns 
of kite in the hands of gentlemen 
present. An informal organization 
was effected by the election of Mr. 
Cabot as President, but save this 
rather necessary bit of business, the 
meeting was delightfully unconven- 
tional. Gentlemen interested in 
aeronautics and kindred subjects 
will be informed of future meetings 
of the society if they will send their 
addresses to Mr. J, B. Millet, No. 6 
Hancock Ave. 


MECHANICS BUILDING. 


Friday Evening, jan. 25, Saturday Matinee, Jan. 26, 
THE FAIRY PAGEANT 


CINDERELLA! 


on sale at Music Hall 


Children’s seats Sat 


rickets 


rday matinee, half price 


Boston Musical and Lecture Supply, 
3 Park ae Boston, Mass. 


Musicians imentalists, organists ngers fur- 
nished for u h a rs Accompanists, pianoforte 
tuners. Readers in dramatic art. Lecture domes- 
tic science for societies, clubs, sch is, private home 
reception Music for Children’s parties and special 

casions, etc The att of the musical public 

ted 
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energy, force, all go to make the 
perfect man. If you are lacking 
in any of these there is some- 
thing wrong, most likely a run- 
down condition of the system. 
Perhaps a stubborn cough or 


weak lungs. Perchance even 
consumption or chronic bron- 
chitis. 


Angier’s 
Petroleum 
Emulsion 


is the Food - Medicine, success- 
fully combats disease, builds up 
the constitution and supplies new 
energy. 

50 cts. and $1.00, 


Our books “Health” and “‘ Beauty”’ sent free. 


ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., Boston. 














Bradbury’s Pharmacy 


637 Washington Street. 637 
Dealer in 
Fine Drugs 
Chemicals and 
Medicines 


Also, Homeopathic Specialties 
scriptions 


Holiday and Toilet Novelties, 


and Physicians’ Pre 


The stock is one of the largest and most varied 
and complete in the city, and deserves the con- 
fidence and patronage of all citizens 


B. F. BRADBURY, 
637 Washingtcn Street, Boston. 


GHRISTIAN PATRIOT ISM, 
Boston Music Hall Patriotic’ Lectures 


Transferred to 


PEOPLE’S TEMPLE, 


Columbus Avenue and Berkeley Streets. 
Every Sunday at 2.30 P. M. 











The Durability of Silverware 


Depends far more upon the material used in 
cleaning, than the wear occasioned hid use. 





Oleaning and Polishing all kinds of Selid 
or Plated Silverware without injury. 
Be-plates Worn Plated Articles. © Every Sottle Warranted, 
All Deelers, 25. 


@. . TUCK 4& CO., Manufacturers, 
Office, 69 Washington St., - Boston, Masa, 
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WEDNESDAY 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


AFTERNOON 


CONDUCTED BY 


or : 


Sheridan 


= would seem the real truth that 

anything is accounted good 
enough for the country or, as we 
put it, ‘ the road ° and that Boston 
is distinctly ‘the road’ along with 
Kankakee and Oshkosh and the rest. 
My instance is The New Woman. 
New York being ‘the country’ to 
London, the play, having failed in 
London, was brought 
over and presented to our metropolis. 


nevertheless 


It failed, of course. You who have 
seen it here know why. It failed so 
badly that it could not last through 
the period set for its run, and Elaine 
was revived for the last closing week 
of the time. You know whena re- 
vival is made for just one week it 
means the bill the revival replaces is 
very mucha failure. In spite of this, 
lhe New Woman is put on the road, 
and comes to Boston with advance 
notice just as seriously as if it were 
worth going to see. 

I suppose we will 
time have Miss Coghlan’s To 
Nemesis, and Mr Barrett's The 
Manxman, and A Woman’s 
from the Lyceum. All this seems a 
little hard on Boston. But then, 
there is the other side. Managers 
have risked money on all these pro- 
New York having 
failed to pay them any of it ba k, it 
them the to push 
these plays ‘on the road.’ 

It is nice to get 


in course of 


Silenc e 


ductions, and 


behooves more 
a sight of sweet 
Annie Pres 
bry) in anything; but even she can- 
not make The New Woman bearable 
through all its length of dreary acts. 
Honestly, the more the play pro 
gresses the more you wonder if it all 
can be in earnest, or if really and 
truly it isn’t meant to be funny. If 
it is meant to be funny, that is of 
course very bad taste ; but if it’s in 
earnest well— that’s worse taste, 
and still duller into the bargain. 


Russell (Mrs. Eugene 


Since Mr. Grundy is billed the 
author of the piece, the critics will of 
course find traces of himin the work, 
But that is more than ordinary folk 
can do. It will be the same way 
when A Woman’s Silence comes 
here. They will find traces of Sar- 
dou in that, but you won't be able to. 
You will think of some other plays 
you have seen by Sardou, and you 
will think his name this time on the 
bill is either a misprint or a joke, It 
was a good deal the same way with 
Americans Abroad; the programme 
said the author but this isn’t a 
Wednesday Afternoon at all; it’s a 
sort of funeral baked meats; and I 
hasten to clear the table. 


It seems treason to like any one 
as Helen Berry in Shore Acres after 
having seen our own Mary Hamp- 
ton. But Miss Filkins is giving a 
characterization of the part now at 
the Boston Theatre that sets a new 
standard for it. She has taken the 
role utterly away from the usual 
‘leading lady’ kind of atmosphere. She 
has put sullenness and awkardness, 
and smoldering ugliness into it. 
And meantime she has convinced 
you of the presence of an individual- 
ity in the girl she plays. It is one 
of those rare performances that give 
you an impression of an entire char- 
acter. The girl is shown to you at a 
moment or so of her life ; but you 
know all the rest of her from what 
those moments show you. 


I have never had the pleasure of 
seeing Miss Filkins play before ; but 
I think | am correct that this line of 
work is new toher. Everyone knows 
what a marvelous teacher and stage 
manager Mr. Hearn is, but Miss Fil- 
kins has surely been an apt pupil. 

How do you suppose Mr. Hearn 
accomplishes what he does with chil- 
dren? Watch any of the children 
on his stage, and you become con- 
vinced that they are not ‘acting’ 
what they have taught-—they 
are literally living out the situation. 
The way ‘Mandy watches /Joe/ eat the 
turkey, while she is eating pie, was 


been 


never taught her according to any 
usual method of stage _ instruction. 
No usual stage management turned 
her little toes in the way they hang 
when she sits with the eatables on 
her knee in the little rocker. 

Then there is that wonderful baby 
in the first act, who sits down by the 
corner of the fence, when Uncle Nat 
and Martin have their long talk. I 
have seen the play a good many 
times, but 1 have never been able to 
catch the moment when the baby 
gives up and falls asleep. She sim- 
ply melts out of the situation, as the 
interest between the men, 
Now, she can’t do that on a ‘cue,’ 
you know. Nobody could. 

here is a bit of 


grows 


business that is 
so simply, in the 
kitchen scene that you see it without 
noticing it. The company children 
stand shyly waiting to be noticed. 
And one of the erry youngsters 
sort of sidles around them, and by 
andtby goes and gets her doll, and, still 
sidling, displays it with all the ‘ you 
ain’t a nice doll like this’ air that 
ever a genuine stuck-up youngster 
ever had 

By the way, I wonder why the 
children do not all rush out on the 
landing when Uncle Sam shoots off. 
I always expect them to. Surely the 
report would awaken them. I can 
see that dramatically it would not 
do; but, so absolutely is the natur- 
alism of everything established, I am 
inclined to argue with Mr. Hearn 
how he is going to Ae/p their being 
waked up, and of course rushing 
forth. 


done so quietly, 


Do you remember that Mr. Cole- 
man, who made so handsome a 
Charles Surface \ast week with Mrs. 
Taber, is the same Mr. Coleman who 
served his season in the Boston 
Museum? He was the original Cap- 
tain on the ship, in Hands Across 
the Sea, and he used to get a ‘round’ 
every night when he thundered, ‘ / 
am captain of this ship,” and thereby 
foiled the villain and saved Jack 
Mason; while Lillian cried all over 
the place and got her train ready for 
the ‘ curtain picture.’ 


I hear from New York that Miss 
May Robson‘has made another hit 
in her new part in The Fatal Card, 
just produced there. I do believe 
Miss Robson has never touched a 
part, for at least five years, without 
making a hit. 

Miss Sydney Armstrong, who be- 
came almost a Bostonian during the 
long stay here last winter of The 
Girl I Left Behind Me, is just recov- 
ering from a long illness in New 
York. I am afraid we shall not have 
her here at all this season. 


‘I do believe that she has a 


Joseph Frankau, who is playing 
in The Black Sheep, was in Mr. 
Mansfield’s first traveling company 
of Prince Karl. He played the 
American lawyer Dragon, and I don't 
believe it was ever done as well since, 
In that company, Cyril Scott, now 
doing comic opera with Mr. Hopper, 
played Spot/s. Miss Cameron, now 
Mrs. Mansfield, played F/orence ; and 
warmer 
place in her heart for that role than 
for any, even more important ones, 
she has played since. 

Miss Beaudet is making a fascinat- 
ing little whirlwind of herself in her 
new part, singing as one had no idea, 
from her last role, that she could 
sing. I wonder how she can allow a 
bit of vulgarity to mar so winsome a 
performance. And there is not the 
least piquancy about the offensive 
‘business’ to excuse it. 

SHERIDAN. 


Superfluous Hair 


oles, and warts painlessly removed by electricity 
without discomfort, mark or return. A_ special 
gentle process, approved by physicians, absolute- 
ly sure. Consultation or correspondence cor 
ally invited 


MME. WALDRON, 415 Columbus Ave. 


WASHINGTON EXCURSIONS. 


All Expenses Included. 


A series of personally conducted 
excursions to Washington, D. C 
during the winter of 


1894-95. de 
signed particularly to accommodate 
the people of New England, will be 
operated via the Royal Blue Line, 
These excursions will cover a period 
of seven days, and the rate of $23 
from 


BOSTON 


will include fare for the round trip, 
hotel Washing- 
ton, transfers and trip to Mount Ver- 
non, 


accommodations in 


The next excursion will leave 


January 23, 1895, 


and other dates will be announced 
later. 
For information, tickets and circu- 


lars, call on or address 


A. J. SIMMONS, NEW ENGLAND AGT., 
211 Washington Street, 


Boston. 


THE STATE HOUSE CODFISH. 


Whether the historic codfish that 
has hung for 110 years in the Repre- 
sentatives Chamber of the State 
House is “to be or not to be” hung 
in the new state building, is a ques- 
tion that is just now receiving much 
public attention. A strong public 
sentiment demands the removal and 
preservation of the historic fish as a 
reminder of a once important Mas- 
sachusetts industry. Asa sea food 
the cod still holds an important 
place, but as a producer of cod-liver 


oil it has been shorn of half its 
glory. Some fifteen years ago Dr. 
A. E. Angier, a practical chemist, 


recognizing the great value of petro- 
leum as a remedial agent succeeded 
in so refining it as to render it pal- 
ateable for internal administration. 
The experience of physicians 
in both this country and in 


Great Britain has proven that 
Angier’s Petroleum Emulsion is 


the successful substitute for Cod- 
Liver Oil. It is said to possess 
all the reconstructive properties of 
the fish oil and to have a decided 
medicinal value which the latter oil 
does not have. Angier’s Petroleum 
Emulsion, Angier’s Petroleum Tab- 
lets, and Angier’s Petroleum Soap, 
have become standard goods not 
only inthis but alsoin other countries. 
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F LOW ER Ss. 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 
J. NEWMAN & SONS, 
51 TREMONT ST. 


Established 25 Years 


WINTER is UNKIND 


FAIR. FACES. 


Most women have a natural 
dread of winter—the cold winds 
and dampness roughens and 
chaps their skin. any have 


gained knowledge by experience 
and now apply a little 


POZZONI’S 


POWDER 


before going out. It protects, 
softens and beautifies the com- 
plexion, and then—it is invisible 
if it is rightly used. 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED IT? 


ALL DRUGGISTS and 
FANOY GOODS STORES SELL IT. 





Mrs. L. D. Gray Pearson 


Will be pleased to attend to her patients desiring her 
work as usual at her office, 3 Hamilton place, and in- 
vites strangers to test her work for the Aands and /eet, 


GOLD MEDAL AND DIPLOMA. 





MME. PINAULT’S 


Concentrated Almond 


LACTA BATH 


FOR HOME USE. 


Perfumes and Invigorates the body, soothes the 
system, cures inflammation, and surprisingly 
softens and whitens the skin, 


MANICURING 50Oc. 
Free sample of Hygienic Lacta Bath Soap 
- to all callers this week. 


Boston. 
MEST EE TILE ER, OEE SS RET BE 


37 Temple Place, 





Florida Via The Savannah Line. 

The New England and Savannah S. S. Co, from 
Boston every Thursday at 1 P. M., reaching Philadel- 
phia Saturday morning and leaving the city at 6 P. M. 
for Savannah direct. Passengers are allowed the en- 
tire day at Philadelphia, meals being served on board. 
The Ocean S. S. Co., from New York Monday, Wed- 
nesday, Friday and Saturday at 3 P. M. for Savannah 
direct. Send for book on Florida, rates and all infor- 
mation to Richardson & Barnard, 20 Atlantic av., 
Boston, or R. L. Walker, Pier 35, North River, New 


York. 


For Over Fifty Years. 
Mrs. Winstow’s SootruinG Syrup has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children teething. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the Lest remedy for Diarrhoea. 
25 ¢c. a bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 
world, Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winstow’s Soorn- 
InG Syrup. 


Magnetic Physician 


ETTA JEWETT, 
37 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Office hours’ 11 to 5. 


Patients treated at their homes from 9 to 11 A. M. 
and after 5 P. M. 




























































LONDON CABBIES. 


HO ever looks back on a visit 
to London without recalling 
with pleasure the omnibus rides, the 


' climb up the spiral stairs to the top, 


while you adjust your sea legs to 
conform to the lurch of the "bus! 

The memory of the times when we 
took an involuntary, second-hand 
smoke from a very strong pipe on the 
seat in front has vanished with the 
smoke, and we think only of those 
trips when we sat on the front seat 
and talked with the driver. 

What sturdy, stolid chaps 
are! 

It seems unnecessary to strap them 
to their seats to prevent them from 
being pulled off by a horse falling 
down or other accident, for they 
seem to have been built with the ’bus, 
a sort of modern centaurbus. 

There is no ‘don’t talk to the 
motorman,’ in London, and as | sat 
down one day, Jehu turned his head, 
much as Ajab the chess player does, 
and said: “Pleasant day, sir."” Now 
this is not such a common-place say 
ing in London as with us, and it 
brought from me the assent that, as 
London weather went, it was. 

Having secured my attention, he 
looked straight ahead, and I think I 
did not see his eyes during the rest 
of the trip, but his tongue wagged 
incessantly. As he drove his team 
through the maze of Cheapside as a 
trick bicyclist rides between a lot of 
bottles, he said: 

“ A New York driver would ‘ave a 
’ard time of it going through ’ere, I 
fancy.” And really it seemed so. 

The top of a ’bus is so much wider 
than the wheels, that sometimes, 
when I seemed to be directly over 
the top of a passing coupé, braced, 
ready fora collision and expecting 
my neighbor'segg shell to be smashed 
into smithereens, we passed without 
a scratch. 

My friend was well posted on old 
London, and as we passed over Hol- 
burn viaduct, built to connect Hol- 
burn hill with Newgate hill and so 
avoid driving down into the valley 
of Old Bourne, or old brook, as a 
part of Fleet ditch was called, he 
said with a sigh : 

“ Many’s the good ’orse killed ’is- 
self ‘ere sir, afore this was put up.” 

As we passed Christ’s Hospital, 
where Lamb, Coleridge and Leigh 

Hunt were educated, the play yard 
was full of the boys, with theirlong blue 
coats, belted at the waist, knee- 
breeches, yellow stockings and foot 
ball hats —-#. ¢. nothing but a shock 
of hair. 

“Them’s the blewcuts,” said my 
guide. ‘I tried ’ard to get my young 
un in there, but I couldn’t. It’s a 
charity school, but a boy’s folks 
must be very poor or very rich to get 
*im in there.” 

We soon pulled up at the Royal 
_ Exchange, with its court yard paved 
with Turkey stone, over which Queen 
Bess once walked. The conductor 
of the "bus in front signalled for us 
to stop, fearing if we got too close 
we might get some cf his fares from 
‘im. 

/ You just attend to your own af- 
fairs and you'//’ave enough to do, 
jsaid my Jehu.” “If you'd only fight 
ithe General as you fight us, there’d 


i 


they 
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be some sense in it. It’s all rot an’ 
’umbug!”’ 

There are two large bus companies, 
the London General Omnibus Co. 
and the London Road Car Co., and 
the competition for trade results in 
a courtesy to passengers that would 
so astonish a West End official as to 
cause heart failure,I fear. The con 
ductors buttonhole you with almost 
as much persistency as a Salem street 
clothier. 

When you seea "bus flying a small 
union jack, it means that it isa Road 
Car Co. ’bus; just as in Boston, the 
stars and stripes means an Italian 
boot-black shop. 

“ What are your hours for work?” 
I asked. 

“Twelve hours one day and fifteen 
the next, seven days in the week,” 
was the answer. 

“And the wages?” queried I. 

“Six shillings a day, sir. If! 
wanted to work the other three 
hours, making it fifteen every day, 
as many do, I would get seven shil- 
lings. 

“Don’t you 
asked. 

“We did, sir, until we ’ad a strike 
a short while since and got beaten. 
Since then I go much on 
unions.” 


have a Union?” I 


don’t 


As I got down at London Bridge, 
I gave my friend sixpence ; and ever 
after, when I saw him, whether pass 
ing on another "bus or crossing the 
street, he always greeted me witha 
very cordial smile. Perhaps I ought 
not to boast of that, though, for one 
of the direst threats that can be made 
to a London servant is, “| will give 
you such a character that a "bus 
driver wouldn’t drink with you.” 

As for cab drivers -— well, that’s a 
horse of another color. I think han- 
som cab drivers must be lineal de- 
scendants of the drivers of the Jug- 
gernaut. In Boston, a driver will 
favor you by driving behind you 
when you are crossing a street, but 
in London they will do their best to 
cut in front of you. 

I have been told that in London 
and Paris, not only is there no re- 
dress for being knocked down and 
run over, but that one is liable to 
prosecution for being in the way. I 
do not know that this is true, but if 
it is, it is probably on the same prin- 
ciple upon which a man whipped his 
dead dog. When asked why, he an- 
swered : 

“T want to teach him that there is 
such a thing as punishment after 
death.” 

One night I attempted to cross 
Oxford Circus, and was passing be- 
hind a hansom cab drawn up to the 
curb, at a stand still, when presto! 
it wheeled around on a pivot and al- 
most knocked me down. I was 
about to tell the driver what Ithought 
of him, when he yelled: 

“Why don’t you keep on the pave- 
ment, you old fool?” 

Now that’s what I call insulting. 
As to the fool——well, let that pass. 
The punishment for that is provided 
by Scripture, and besides I know I 
am not a fool; but ‘old!’ 

Why, I had gray hairs when I was 
seventeen years old. I ami still 
young enough to have growing pains, 
and sometimes (just before a storm) 
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it seems as if I could feel myself 
grow. Old, forsooth! when my eye- 
sight (for a long distance) is just as 
good as it ever was, and 1 only use 
an elevator on account of a trifling 
shortness of breath. 

But there! why should that worry 
me? From time immemorial, has it 
not been considered that honesty is, 
of a cab driver, a thing apart? 

What a difference it makes, though, 
when you are inside of a hansom. 
London hansoms certainly come the 
nearest to rapid transit of anything 
I have ever seen in that line, and 
when one is ina hurry to catcha 
train, a driver will promise almost 
any thing,in matter of time, and gen- 
erally keep his promise, too. 

And it’s no small matter to make 
good time through London, with its 
crowded streets. Those little raised 
pavements in the middle of the streets 
mean that the driver must keep to 
the left, and I have never seen one 
pass on the wrong side. And then 
there are so many people who will 
run right undera horse’s feet. Really, 
I get quite vexed with them (when 
I’m in a cab.) 

How often do we see, 
Washington 


on our own 
street, some dear lady 
stand ona curb-stone for five minutes 
and lose innumerable opportunities 
to cross safely, and, just as the jam 
is thickest, grasp her skirts and, with 
an at the-worst-it’s-but-death expres- 
sion on her face, plunge into the 
whirl and try to cross between the 
front and rear trucks of a West End 
chariot. 

Of course, there are people and 
people, and you and I always keep 
our eyes open when we are 
a street ; 
ota 


crossing 
but there is only one kind 
hansom cab driver, and he is 
the one who ‘ gets there,’ regardless 
of who is in the way. 

A late sketch by Du Maurier rep 
resents a wayfarer picking himself 
up from under a horse’s feet and 
shouting: 

W. F. “Why didn’t you sing out?” 

Cabby. ‘I did.” 


W. F. “Why didn’t you stop 
sooner ?”’ 
Cabby. “I did.” 


C. M. Retroc. 


OLD BOSTON. 

IGHT days after leaving Boston, 
writes one of our friends, I was 
in Boston, England— about 3400 
miles distant. I spent three days, 
and while there read in the weekly 
paper a sermon on Oliver Wendell 
Holmes by Mr. Stack, formerly of 
Boston, England, now of Ipswich, 
England, which was delivered at his 
own chapel. It pleased me to know 
that the irradiating influence of our 
American Holmes is going over the 
world, as has that of Scotland’s 
Burns ; and as with Burns, his read- 
ers are all happier for reading which 
leaves no mental or spiritual scars 
as that of some writers does. Our 
Holmes’s writings will do more than 
that, as they cause his readers to 
think and review their lives and pro- 
fit by so doing to a higher mental, 

physical, and spiritual life. 

The old Tory and Conservative 
rile in England is losing its influence 
very fast, as is seen in the annual 
elections of the mayors of the cities, 
all held on one day. The first Sun- 
day after the elections they are sworn 
into office, and it is a great day for 
England, as they all go to church 
with great display. The mayor was 
in his robes and gold, with military 
and naval escort, police with their 
bands, and the civilians who followed 
in procession. The Bishop hada 
special sermon at Boston, which I 
attended. The Bishop is a Conserv- 
ative, if not Tory,and the Mayorthis 
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year was a Radical, being one of the 
Aldermen. The Mayor’s views were 
rather stouter than the Bishop wished 
to endorse ; so he preached from the 
same text as he gave last year to the 
Conservative Mayor. It read thus: 
“ You must serve the people.” This 
year he told us the meaning was: 
“We must obey the people.” Other- 
wise it was a very able sermon. 

The Salvation Army there has a 
church of its own, which holds four 
hundred people and is crowded every 
night. They rallyinthe market square 
with music and speaking. They carry 
the people to the hall, and at the 
close of the exercises carry them 
back, and at about 11 P. M. disperse. 





European Hotels. 
PISA. 
GRAND HOTEL, on the Lung’ Arno. 


W. Garbrecht, Proprietor. 


Finest situation in Pisa, near all points of 
interest 
Superior table for the 


trains. 
Ameri- 


Omnibus meets all 


tastes of 


PARIS. 


GRAND HOTEL ST. JAMES, Rue de 
Rivoli and Rue St. Honore. 
A. Boland, Proprietor. 


Near the Place da la Concorde, the Opera, 
the Louvre, and the Palais Royal. Hot 
and Cold Baths in the house, and Eleva- 
tor. Service particularly good. A popular 
house with Americans. 


ROSIE. 


HOTEL de PARIS, 67 Via S. Nicolo da 
Tolentino. 
G. Possidoni, Proprietor. 


Library, Baths and Eleva 
tor Healthiest situation in Rome Par- 
ticular attention paid American visitors. 


GENOA. 
HOTEL de LONDRES, on the Acqua- 
verde. 


Flechia & Fioroni, Proprietors. 


Drawing room, 


Near the Railway Station and Steamship 
Landing. Hot and Cold Baths, Elevator 
and best possible service. 


VENICE. 
GRAND HOTEL, on the Grand Canal. 


Spatz & Pianta, Proprietors. 


Near St. Mark’s Square and all points of 
interest. Reading and Smoking Rooms, 
Handsome Ladies’ Parlor, Baths and Ele- 
vator. Service unsurpassed. 


INTERLAKEN. 
HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE, 


W. Seewer, Proprietor. 


Magnificent Situation and Gardens. Full 
view of the Jungfrau. Handsome Salons 
and Elevator. 


GENEVA. 
HOTEL @’ANGLETERRE, on the Quai, 
Mt. Blanc. 


J. Bantle, Proprietor. 


This house, situated on the lake, faces Mt. 
Blanc, near the Brunswick Monument and 
the Kursaal. Elevator, Hot and Cold 
Baths. Americans patronize this house. 





GRAND MAGASINS du LOUVRE, 
Near the Palais Royal, Paris. 
The largest establishment in the world 
where Americans will find the most particu- 
lar attention and the best assortment o 
artistic goods in Paris. All the latest novel- 
ties are presented to our patrons. Our glove 


department is the best and most careful }; 
selected in the city. 





Mme. HEITZ-BOYER, 
FASHIONS IN BONNETS AND HATS, 


28 Place Vendome, Paris. 





Soy Bees 
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OCIETY—young society in par- 
ticular-is particularly interested 
in the forthcoming opera, The Twen- 
tieth Century Cinderella, by Messrs. 
Hayes and Sanford, to be presented 
on the evening of January 2 25 and 
afternoon of the 26, in Mechanics 
Building, in aid of that worthy 
charity, the Floating Hospital. 

Rehearsals ot the dances have 
been going on vigorously under the 
direction of Mr. Coleman and Messrs. 
Dugan, Buffinton and Lovell. 

Much secrecy has been preserved 
up to Tuesday last as to the prin- 
cipals. They are; Miss 
Gertrude Miller; Zitanza, fairy god- 
mother, Miss Maude Chandler; 
Thisbe, Miss Edith Hardy: C/orinda, 
Mr. E. L. Caton; Prince Harold, 
Mr. W. D. Came; Dandini, F. H. 
Richardson; Aaron Butlerscotch, 
Mr. J. W. McCabe: /edro, Mr. F. 
V.S. Sias. 

This performance will take place 
on the stage, which will be extended 
somewhat, and the seats will be ar- 
ranged as for grand opera. Nearly 
all the seats are sold for the open- 
ing night, but good ones can be ob- 
tained at Music Hall box office for 
the matinee. 


Cinderella, 


Wednesday, January 16, will be 
Gentlemen’s Night at the New Eng- 
land Woman’s Press Association at 
the Parker House, when the Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. Greenhalge, Lieut- 
Gov. and Mrs. Wolcott, the staff 
officers, Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, 
president of Sorosis, Mr. Clark 
Powell of the Atlanta Constitution, 
Edna Dean Proctor, Louise Chan- 
dler Moulton, and others will be the 
Club’s guests. Each member will 
invite one or more gentlemen. There 
will be a reception 4 to 6, and then 
a High Tea, speeches, etc. 

On Friday, the 18, from 4 to6a 
reception will be given to Mrs. Hel- 


muth by the Association, which 
promises to be a most enjoyable 
gathering of both sexes. The re- 


ception committee for the ensuing 
year are Mrs. Nella I. Daggett, 
chairman ; Mrs. George F. H. Mur- 
ray, Mrs. Minnie C. Stanwood, Mrs. 


Jennie Bond Chaloner and Miss 
Brazier. 
Mrs. Dr. Whitney (Belle Grant 


Armstrong) has recently met with a 
sad loss in the death of her mother. 


On Wednesday, Jan. 16, the Cas- 
tilian Club will listen to a paper by 
Miss Elizabeth C. Ward on The 
Jews of the Peninsula; Their Ex- 
pulsion from Spain (1492) and from 
Portugal (1496), in the vestry of 
Central Church, at 2.30 p. m. 


The Vermont Daughters will meet 
at the Vendome on Thursday, 3 to 
6, and will then greet their president 
Mrs. Oliver Crocker Stevens, recent- 
ly returned from Europe. 


A club which is doing quiet work 
and yet is more or less a power in 
the community is the Portia Law 
Club; the second in the country, 
the other being located in the Pacific 
side of the continent, at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. This is for New England 
women lawyers, was organized in 
1887 and meets five times a year at 
the United States hotel. There are 
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14 members, several of whom were 
present on Saturday last. The Suf- 
folk Bar was represented by Miss 
Amy Acton and Miss Alice Parker ; 
the Middlesex by Miss Cora Benne- 
son. Mrs. Lockhart, a former stu- 
dent of the Boston University Law 
School, and Miss Diana Hirschler of 
Philadelphia, who is studying law in 
Boston, There 
was a discussion of several miscel- 
laneous legal topics, suggested by 
actual cases which had been handled 
by the attorneys present, and inci- 
dentally they discussed ways and 
means for the procurement of univer- 
sal suffrage. Atthe next meeting 
March 2, the members will take up 
the subject of evidence and the lead 
ing cases decided in our Supreme 
Court, which has passed upon the 
admissibility of certain kinds of evi- 
dence. Among the members are: 
Mrs. Anna Fall of Malden, Mrs. 
Marilla Ricker of Dover, N. H., Mrs. 
Alline Marcy, Miss Mary A. Greene 
of Providence and Mrs. Nash of 
South Acton. Mrs. Nash was a 
member of the Maine Bar 22 years 
and isa writer of verse. 


were also present. 


In Perkins Hall, the Dance of the 
Months will be given, as the second 
entertainment in the course before 
the W. E. and I. Union. This 
promises to be a very unique and 
beautiful idea, and under the direc- 
tion of Baroness Posse and Miss N. 
G. Hill will be a success. 

On Saturday, January 19, the 
New Hampshire’s Daughters will 
meet at the Vendome, 3 to 6. 


Mrs. Charles H. Taylor, Jr., is 
informally at home on Saturdays at 
her residence, 1 Fairfield street. 


The Norumbega Club of Charles- 
town, has sent out invitations for a 
reception at 10 City Square on 
Monday, January 14, three until six. 


Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton has 
begun her very delightful Friday 
afternoons, at her residence, 28 Rut- 
land Square. 


Miss Annie Louise Richards gives 
a large reception this afternoon, 
from 4 to 7, at her home, 394 Beacon 
St. 

The Woman’s Press Association 
have issued membership tickets, and 
after February 1, no members will 
be admitted to meetings without a 
ticket. 

The Cinderella dance to be given 
by Mrs. Robert G. Shaw, 151 Com- 
monwealth Avenue, tonight, for buds 
and debutantes promises to be a 
brilliant affair and has been eagerly 
anticipated by the young set. 


On Tuesday, Jan 15, the first of 
two large subscription dances will 
be given in Pierce Hall under the 
leadership of Mr. Samuel H. Hooper 
These are to be extremely exclusive. 

Mrs. Edward Frothingham, and 
the Misses Frothingham are at home 
informally on Friday afternoon, 476 
Beacon street. 

On Wednesday evening, Jan. 16, 
Miss E. M. Carpenter will give a 
talk on her travels in Egypt and the 
East, illustrated by water color 
sketches, before the Unity Art Club, 
at their studios in Stone Building- 





The Club’s class in drawing meets 
every Saturday at one o’clock at the 
studio under Miss Klumpke. A class 
in portrait painting under Mr. M. F. 
Tompkins will begin in February. 

Mrs. Charles N. Thomas of 946 
Beacon street, is at home Thursdays 
during the winter, both afternoon 
and evening. 


On Friday afternoons, 4 to 6, Mrs 
Henry M. Upham (Grace LeBaron) 
receives her friends, as does Mrs. 
Edward Harold Crosby, 3 Mt Vernon 
street. 


The engagement is announced of 
Miss Henrietta Laurence, daughter 
of Mr. 2nd Mrs. George B. Laurence 
of Beacon street, and Mr. Philip S. 
Wilson of London, formerly of New 
York. Mr. Wilson is a Yale man. 
‘lhe wedding will take place in Paris, 
where the Laurences are are spend- 
ing the Winter. 


On Monday, January 14, Miss 
Julia King, reader, and Miss Marion 
E. Harter, violinist, will entertain 
the ladies of Newton at the club- 
house matinee Wednesday will be 
Ladies’ Night for whist. 


David Christie Murray, the emi- 
nent platform orator, is at Lakewood 
enjoying a much-needed rest. Mr. 
Murray will re-visit Boston shortly 
to fill social engagements. 


Mrs. James Converse of Boston 
gave a large musicale on Wednesday 
afternoon at her cottage at Lake- 
wood. The rooms were decorated 
with American beauty roses, and the 
elite of Lakewood were present in 
large numbers. 


Rehearsals of Excelsior, Jr., are 
going onin the head-house of the 
new Amory of the Cadets. Mr. 
‘Thomas Drew, Mr. Malcolm Greene 
and Mr. H. B. Perkins constitute the 
trio of solo dancers of the produc- 
tion. 


Artist Fish of New York has com- 
pleted a life-size three-quarters length 
portrait in oils of Miss Lillian Chan- 
dler, the violinist. It will shortly 
be exhibited here and is now in Miss 
Chandler’s apartments in The Cop- 
ley. 

The ‘coming out’ party on Mon- 
day night in Pierce Hall of Miss 
Blake, “daughter of Mr. Francis 
Blake, will call out many of the 
season’s debutantes. 


Among the ladies who gave at 
homes and large receptions during 
the week are: Monday, Mrs. Ronald 
Stuart of The Ludlow; Mrs. N. W. 
Pierce, 474 Beacon street ; Tuesday, 
Mrs. Ferdinard Emerson, The Ilkley ; 
Mrs. Charles Henry Bond, 128 Com- 
monwealth ave; Mrs. Washington 
G. Benedict, 150 Huntington ave.; 
Wednesday, Mrs. Albert E. Pillsbury, 
853 Beacon street; Mrs. Whiton- 
Stone, South Boston; Mrs. L. P. 
Merrill, The Oxford. 





The Right Thing! 
BUBIER’S LAXATIVE SALZ 
CURES 
CONSTIPATION and SICK HEADACHE. 
50 Cents per Bottle of 50 Doses. 

You can get it of any druggist in New England, 


because every Boston Wholesaler sells it and lots 
of it. 


Write to Nathan G. Bubier,Ph. G., 
Lynn, Mass., for Book on Constipation. 


BOOK FREE! 











Anprew J. LLovD, Orrician, 
323 and 325 Washington 8t., 
O14 South Ob 
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BORROW TROUBLE.” 
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MRS. ELOISE CARPENTER-CHANDLER,. 


HE Holmes Memorial Service at 
the Church of the Unity in 
Boston, on the Sunday following the 
departure of the great poet, was 
made singularly impressive for one 
other particular reason beside the 
eloquent address of Dr. Savage. Not 
only in the interpretation of Men- 
delssohn’s exacting ‘Oh, Jerusalem!’ 
from St. Paul, but in those much- 
abused numbers called hymns, was 
heard, for the first time to many in 
that great audience, a soprano voice 
of such bell-like, and at the same 
time flute-like quality, that when the 
service closed the name ‘of the 
singer was on every tongue. 
It was quite as much the remark- 
ably distinct enunciation as_ the 
richness and tenderness of the tone 





that won for Miss Carpenter, as she 
was then known, an immediate invi- 
tation to sing regularly in the fine 
quartet-choir of Dr Savage’s church. 
That she has more than fulfilled the 
expectations of an audience which 
includes some of the best non-pro- 
fessional music-critics in Boston, is 
now an established fact. Her mar- 
riage on Wednesday of this week to 
Benjamin Martin Chandler of Man- 
chester, N. H., makes timely this 
brief notice of one of Boston’s 
youngest and most promising so- 
pranos. 

Eloise Carpenter is the youngest 
of the three daughters of the late 
Prof. G. C. Carpenter, of the faculty 
of Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa, 
where she was born. Her other sis- 
ters are Mrs. Corinne Skinner of 
Genoa, N. Y., and Mrs. Edith Car- 
penter-Hopper, married last New 
Year’s day, an elocutionist of un- 
usual abilities and successes. Mrs. 
Chandler has been an earnest and 
conscientious student of oratorio and 
grand opera for the past five years 
under the most competent instruc- 
tors, who agree in saying that she 
possesses a dramatic soprano voice 
of uncommon flexibility, range and 
purity. As first soprano of the 
famous Ariel Quartet she received 
higlf praise from musical critics 
throughout the country. In various 
Massachusetts cities beside Boston 
she has made concert appearances, 
each of which has added to her 
laurels. Her growing host of friends 
will be glad to learn that Boston 
will be her home after February 1, 
and that her marriage will by no 
means end her musical career in the 
East. ERNEST N. Baco. 

Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by local applications as they cannot reach the diseased 
portions of the ear. ‘There is only one way to cur 
deafness, and that is by constitutional remedies. Deaf- 
ness is caused by an inflamed condition of the mucuus 
lining of the Eustachian Tube. When this tube is 
inflamed vou have a rumbling sound or imperfect hear- 
ing,and when it is entirely closed, Deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be takeu out 
and this tube restored to its normal condition, hearing 
will be destroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but an inflamed 
condition of the mucous surfaces 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any case of 
Deafness (caused by Catarrh) that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh C 7 Send for circulars ; free. 

J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 

ta Sold by fieteidaan 75¢. 
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i PLAYS AND PLAYERS 
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ERHAPS it is permissible to 
sentimentalize a little over 

Mrs. Julia Marlowe-Taber, now that 
she has returned, married, to Boston 
where she was made welcome, a de- 
butante,halfa dozen yearsago. Those 
were the days when she captivated 
everyone with her freshness and with 
the big eyes she made at the potion 
and with her fout éperdue manner of 
saying; “Sir you have wrestled well 
than your ene- 
the days 
Taber, like many 
another before him, 
deemed it necessary 
for the sake of 
gracefulness to de 


and overcome More 
mies. 
when 


Those 


Mr. 


were 
Robert 


too, 


scribe a half circle 
about the stage, 


after making a tell- 
ing speech. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Tabet 
have lost something 
of the freshness of 
first days on the 
stage but of course 





they have gained immensely in pol- 
ish. Mr. Taber is still gr: aceful, but 
not graceful for the grace’s sake. 
His motions and Mrs. Taber’s too, 
have come to mean 
more than used to 
mean. Yet whether 
they mean enough 
is what one is ques 
tioning. Julia Mar 
lowe the debutante 
was hailed as the 
successor of Nils 
son; but has she 
justified the hopes 
of her admirers? 
Assuredly she 





has 


gained in strength, as well as in n pol- 
ish, ‘Taking for example a single 
passage in Romeo and Juliet — her 
indication of the sudden growth in- 
to womanhood of the unhappy girl, 
deserted by even her nurse, is far 
clearer and more convincing than it 
was of yore. But she 
does not always rise to 
great occasions. The 
role in which she is 
most nearly satisfactory 
is still Rosalind, and 
that is because As You 
Like It, most charming 
of all plays on the stage, 





demands a_ charming 

‘Ns «2owoman rather than a 
powerful actress for its heroine. 
What effect years and new responsi- 


bilities may have in developing Mrs. 
Taber’s dramatic powers it is im- 
possible to predict. 

Certainly, however, she has won 
so much upon everyone, that there 
is no one to desire in her, an increase 
in power, through that efficient cause 
of power -—-some say 
the only cause ~~ suf- 
fering. This after- 
noon she is to appear 
in Romeo and Juliet, 
which these thumb- 
nail sketches drawn 
at the performance 
last week illustrate. 
Next week, on Mon- 
day she will play in 
Pygmalion and Galatea and Col- 
ombe’s Birthday; Tuesday and 
Wednesday, The Love Chase; 
Thursday and Friday Rogues and 
Vagabonds, Chatterton and Col- 
ombe’s Birthday ; Saturday matinee, 








g 
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Rogues and Vagabonds and Pyg- 
nealion and Galatea; Saturday 


evening, Ignomar. 


Mr. Sydney Grundy has to thank 
a good company for making his 
“play of Modern Life,” The New 
Woman, now running at the Columbia, 
acceptable. Had this comedy been 
presented by an inferior company it 
would have been denounced by 
some critics as disgusting and de- 
rided by others as false and ridicu- 
Doubtless, however, Mr. 
Grundy did not write his play to be 


lous, 


acted by an inferior company. 
As it ia the natural manner 
of the actors, in deliver- 
ing their lines barely makes 
what they have to 
Say tO pass as pos- 


Che conver 
in the first 
act consists chiefly 
of scornful com- 
ment, in epigram, 
made by two every- 
day men upon the 


sible, 
sation 





Cit 





vagaries of the 
‘new’ women who 
smoke cigaretttes and who write 
books, with 
shocking titles, 3 
about the rela- { 
tions of the ro ‘ 
sexes. That is 
all very well, but 
presently, enter 
the three ad- \s 
vanced women. Yi] 
Each hasher ad- > Vs 


vanced theory, 
which she  enunciates crudely 
out the play in the same crude way 
whenever it has pleased Mr. Grundy 
to make her speak. All the art of 
the bright actresses who take these 
parts cannot make the three advanc- 
ed women more lifelike than would 
be three dolls filled with machinery 
that should make the _ sounds, 
“‘Women-as- well-as-men- ought-to- be- 
wicked,” or “ Both-men-and-women 
should-be-good’’or “Love-is-a-psycho- 
logical-state.” If Mr. Grundy fancied 
that by presenting these _ burl- 
esques on the real ‘ advanced 
woman he could bring advan- 
cedness into disfavor he 
would only have to see his own play 
acted by Mr. Palmer’s company to 
perceive his mistake. His charac- 
ters are so apparentlycaricatures: so 
different from the real advanced 
woman-—--who though she may smoke 
cigarettes and say risgwes things is 
tar from being imbecile---- that for 
all effectiveness as awful examples, 
they might be caricatures of the 
forty Egyptian assessors. The ‘aw- 
ful example’ for the advanced woman 
must be more like her than Mr. 
Grundy’s three. And their presence 
in the play is jarring, as is always 
the presence on the stage of carica- 
tures among jlife-like imitations of 
human beings. 

The first act which, ends with a 
genuine bit of sentiment, is the best 
of the four. The second act, where- 
in is the unpleasant spectacle of a 
married woman making love to an- 
other woman’s husband, is rather ef- 
fective, in its way; but by this time 
the characters have abandoned epi- 
gram —~ wherein they were bright if 
rather startling —-and they are not 
amusing when they take themselves 
and their opinions seriously. The 
third act includes some hopelessly 


r 
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delnitiogs passages and the last 


act is gushy. He will be a 
great playwright who _ shall 
so end a comedy as not to 
make you wish that all the charac- 


ters may be suffocated to death with 
their own surplus happiness. Mr. 
Grundy is not this great man. There 
has been a great deal of applause at 
the New Woman, but it was all for 
the acting, and probably, — the 
discharge of the feelings of relief, in 
the audience, because the got 
over sO many situa- 
tions and many ‘fine’ speeches 
without making either situations 
or speeches appear quite preposter- 
ous. ‘Those whose work was smooth- 
est were Miss Annie Russell, who is 
as near an ideal ingenue one 
apt to see, Mr. C. J. Richman, 
made a living creature out of a con- 
ception as conventional as the con 
ceptions of the makers up of tailors’ 
advertising plates and Mr. Holland 
who had excellent lines to speak and 
spoke them| well. The good 

pression that Miss Hasned made 
the 
her rather declamatory style 
on in the play. The New 
is to remain another week. 


The music of The Dragoon’s 
Daughter, Mr. Herman Perlet’s light 
opera, now running at the Castle 
Square, reminds you, though not ob- 
trusively, of the music of many an- 
other opera. It is perhaps the ghost 
of Delibes’s music more than other 
melodious ghosts that has haunted 


actors 
unconvincing 
SO 


as is 


who 


im- 
in 


further 
Woman 


Mr. Perlet, and Delibes is not a bad 
‘control’ for a composer of light 
opera. There is a recurrent strain 


or two, which reminds you of Lakmé, 
and the reminder is strengthened by 
asoprano song with flute obligato in 
the last act. But if the music is not 
strikingly original itis at least not 
commonplace jingle; most of the 
airs are effective and two or three of 
the choruses are rich in pleasant 
modulations. For the libretto there 
can be little praise; for the work of 
the principals, except Miss Ricci, 
still Miss Louise Beaudet’s 
voice is not a great organ. As for 
her acting, usually graceful, 
but at times funny in awkwardness, 
carefully assumed. Her gestures, 
however, are as meaningless as the 
antics of a kitten; one does not go to 
opera, even light opera, to be amused 
with gambols; that kind of amuse- 


less. 


she is 


ment, if amusement it be called, be- 
longs to farce-comedy. However, 
the chorus sings in tune, the 


dancing of the eight chief girls is 
without stiffness and the dancing of 
Lola Yberri is a marvel of abandon 
and grace. 

Whosoever wishes to see the 
audience rise from its seats to cheer 
the stage performance will do well to 
go to the Palace Theatre this week. 
The four Nelson sisters, acrobats, 
are to climb the high ladders on the 
stage of the Palace, and the advance 
agent says that audiences are accus- 
tomed to stand up and hail with 
acclaim the gyrations of these gifted 
ladies. 

Humanity has gone from the Bow- 
doin Square to astonish the city of 
Providence, and inits place has 
come Walter Sanford’s Stock Melo- 
drama Company in The Wages of 
Sin, 


To the Grand Opera House has 
come a play with the misleading 
title, The Man Without a Country. 
The plot of the play bears not the 
slightest resemblance to the plot of 
Dr. Hale’s book. 


Westward, Ho! at the Museum, 
seems to have passed the crisis, 


A. W. V. 


first act was marred somewhat by~ 
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Amusements. 


BOWDOIN SQ. THEATRE, 


CHAS. F. ATKINSON, Manager. 


WALTER SANFORD’S 


NEW YORK STOCK COMPANY 
Presenting the .... 
Powerful Realistic Melodrama 


.. KEW... 


WAGES OF SIN 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


Next Week—LOUIS MORRISON in FAUST. 





GRAND OPERAsOsé 


1172 Washington St. Tel. Tremont 
MANSFIELD & MAGEE, Lessees and Mgrs. 
Mats. Te Thurs. and Sat at 2. 


WEEK JAN. 14. 
FIRST TIME HERE. 


“THE MAN cm, 
WITHOUT A COUNTRY.” 


Inspired Dr. Edw. E 
Famous N vel of the same title 


NEXT WEEK—WARD and VOKES 


3oston Stell 





vgs. at S 18... 


verett Hale’s 


Their 
ar Debut 


BOSTON MUSEUM 


Evgs. at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


En 
maaken 


ré prox luction savors of the ele 


‘Oe Tran- 
euliar to the American Girl~ 


script. 


ESTWARD, 


Libretto by R. D. Ware 
Music by B. E. Woolf. 


* Deserves its Great Success, 


and will have a pher 


ng run ‘run’ ” 
SQUARE 


CASTLE 32 THEATRE. 


421 Tremont Street. 
Evenings at 8 Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 
EDWARD E. ROSE, Lessee and Manager. 
Telephone Call, 977 Tremont. 


LAST WEEK. 


LOUISE BEAUDET 


- IN THE ..« 


The Dragoon’s Daughter. 


Opera Bouffe by Perlet and Norcross. YBERRI, the 
Spanish Whirlwind, at everyperformance. 


Jan. 2:--JOSEPH HAWORTH in | repertoire. 


BF. KEITH'S Tstizee 


NEW 
Week of Jan. 14, 


MONSTER ALL STAR 
Vaudeville . . 


Continuous Performance {0 a.m .to 10.30 p-m. 
Prices, .25, .35, .50, -7§, $1.00, $1.50. 


PALAGE THEATRE 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop. _ F. J. PILLING,Mgr. 
MONDAY, JAN. 14. 


FLYNN & SHERIDAN’S 


CITY SPORTS 


INTRODUCING THE 


4 NELSON SISTERS. 


DON’T FORCET 
o 576 REDE be 


Evening Entertainment. 


ymen- 


ally 1 Gazette. 
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NEW-YORK TIMES 


For the city reader or the country home, THE 
NEW YORK TIMES is an uncommonly interest- 
img newspaper. Its sixteen pages are brimful of 
news. itis handsomely printed, accurate, clean 
fresh and vigorous. Every intelligent reader will 
prize its spore departments, comprising literature 
and book news, social progress, religion, art, 
science, fashion, the woman’s page, and amateur 
sports. i 

The unequaled Financial Page of THE NEW- 
YORK TIMES is a capital manual for investors, 
for bankers, and the officers of Saving Banks 
Trust and Insurance Companies. Railway Earn- 
ings, Stock and Bond Quotations, Interest and 
Dividend Notices, the Organization of New Cony- 
panies, that ALL Financial News reports are 
promptly and accurately printed. Its Commer- 
cial Reports, including wool, cotton, breadstuffs, 
milk butter, eges, and farm a recently 
much enlarged, are of unequaled fullness and value. 

The Times will do its full share of earnest work 
for sound financial legislation, to vores the assaults 
of private greed upon the law-making power, to 
establish Deseccratic principles of equality in 
taxation and economy in expenditure, and to re- 
trieve the defeat brought upon the Democratic 
Party by errors and betrayais. 


The New-York Weekly Times. 


The subscription price of THE NEW-YORK 
WEEKLY TH 2S is ONE DOLLAR a year 
THE WEEKLY ‘TIMES is a capital newspaper. 
It contains all the current news condensed from the 
dispatches and reports of the daily edition, besides 
literary matter. discussions upon agricultural topics by 
practical farmers, full and accurate market reports of 
prices tor farm produce, live stock, &c., and a care- 
tully-prepared weekly wool morket. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
ja ¥r|6 Mo, | 3 Mo| x Mo 


Daily with Sunday $10.00 5.00) $2.50 go 
Daily without Sunday 8.00 4.00) 2.00 75 
Sunday edition only | 2.00 1.00 50] 
Anvone day (except Sun.)| 1.50) 7$ 40} 
Weekly edition | 1.00 50} 30} 


Postage prepaid to all points in the United States, 
Canada, ana Mexico, except in New-York City, 
where the postage is 1 cent per copy; in all other 
countries, 2 cents per copy per day, payable by the 
subscribers, 

The Times will be sent to any address in Europe, 
postage included, for $1.50 per month. 

The address of subscribers will be changed as often 
as desired. In ordering a change of address both the 
old and the new address MUST be given. 

Cash in advance always. Remittances at the risk of 
the subscriber, unless made by Registered Letter, 
Check, Money Orders or Express order, payable to 
“The New-York Times Publishing Co.” 
a 





Address all communications thus: 
THE NEW-YORK TIMES, 
Printing House Square, 
New-York City, N. Y. 





The Springfield Republican 
Is recognized as a superior newspaper, one of the 
leaders of the American press. it has been in 
successful operation for over 7o years, but is 
thoroughly progressive and modern. Its mechani- 
cai plant has been entirely renewed within the past 
ear, tbe second time within a dozen years. Its 
acilities for publishing a great newspaper are now 
unsurpassed The volume of reading matter in its 
daily issue has been increased by 40 per cent. and 
it has thus been possible to nutably enrich and 
strengthen the quality of the paper. 


News, Politics, Literature. 


In ali of these departments of a newspaper the 
policy of The Republican is broad, “5 tad a 
and fair. I: is alert and enterprising in the ser- 
vice of its constituency. It seeks to enlighten the 
mind and ng os the lives of its readers by laying 
before them day by day all that is best and richest 
and most interesting in current affairs, both at 
home and abroad. It publishes fully and tairly 
the information which enables its readers to form 
their own opinions on ; ublic questions. It sam- 
ples liberally the best literature of the times 


The Weekly Republican 


Is an invaluable journal for all who cannot keep 

ce with the crowding reports of current events 
in the daily press, and as well for New Englanders 
away from their early homes who desire to keep 
informed of events and of public sentiment in 
Yankee land. I: is edited with great care and pre- 
sents each week the best editorial and literary 
matter from the seven daily issues, in addition toa 
compact and comprehensive review of the news. 
it also devotes special attention to farming inter- 
ests. 
Tue Dairy Rervetican: $8 a year. 
Tue Sunpay Rerusiican: $2 a year. 
Tue Weexry Rervustican: $1 a year. 
Tue Weexty Rerverican will be sent free for 
one month to those who wish to try it, 

Address THE REPUBLICAN, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Perfect, Accommodations 
HORSES, 


Box stalls; covered in exercise space for 
bad weather. Best KENNEL to be found 
for DOGS and CATS when sick or in- 
jured. A Horse Ambulance may be had 
at any time. 

549 Albany St. Cor. Dedham. 

TELEPHONE 
BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 
EDWARD C. BECKETT, 
Surgeons {DANIEL D. LEE. 
Calis made day or night. 








A correspondent of The Indepen- 
dent says that the Hawaiian Islands 
have been found to be richer in ani- 
mal life than was formerly supposed, 
As the result of a year’s investiga- 
tion by the British Association, 
through its committee, it has been 
found that of birds there are seventy- 
eight species, of which fifty-seven are 
peculiar to this group. All the land 
and fresh-water shells are peculiar, 
and of 1,coo species of insects, 700 
are not found elsewhere. It thus 
seems that these islands have by no 
means been populated from the con- 
tinent, but have been centres of in- 
dependent creation. 


Drumming Up Trade.--- The Col- 
lege Trustee -—Say, we are in luck. 
Only twenty-five new students com- 
ing in at the next term. 

The Head of the College Faculy 
-- Never mind! I'll send the foot- 
ball team and two glee clubs out on 
the road ahead of the other colleges 
this year. ---(Chicago Record. 


The Humboldt (Tenn.) Leader: 
Aunt Mollie Blue sent a fine basket 
of apples to “The Leader” office 
yesterday. Aunt Mollie is one of 
nature’s noblemen, .nd her gentle 
kindness has done much to brighten 
our dusty path as we journey down 
the river of life. 

Joe Brayton has named his new 
foxhound after us. The editor of 
“The Leader” feels highly compli- 
mented by this mark ot friendship. 
Joe says he has the longest ears and 
the loudest mouth of any dog in the 
pack, 

The grim reaper, with his deadly 
sickle, visited our neighborhood last 
Thursday and rowed Uncle Abe Bru- 
ton across the dark river. He died 
of bowel consumption in the Chris- 
tian faith. 

In these glad Christmas times let 
us not forget to succor those who 
have been overtaken by the bitter 
pill of adversity. 


Handsome Englishwoman — “Only 
fancy! 1 have found three gray 
hairs in my head!” Polite French- 
woman --- “So long as they can be 
counted, madame---they don’t count.” 
Pall Mall Budget. 


“Don’t you think that Snobkins’s 
manners are very affected?” “No. 
What makes them really objectiona- 
ble is that they’re natural.’’----Wash- 
ington Star. 


“This wine,” said the guest, “surely 
belongs in the category of the 
blessed.” “Delighted to hear it,” 
said the hotel-keeper, rubbing his 
hands together. “Yes, it belongs 
there, because ‘ Blessed are the poor 
in spirit,’ you know.”--- Indianopolis 
Journal, 


“T sell all my periodicals with or 
without,” said the train boy to the 
traveler. “Regular price with; 
double price without.” 

“With or without what?” asked 
the puzzled traveler. 

“Those ‘without’ have all refer- 
ences to Trilby elminated.” 

The grateful customer took his 
‘ without.’ ”--- Detroit Free Press. 


A German paper tells a story of 
Cumberland, the thought-reader. On 
a journey from Vienna to St. Peters- 
burg he entertained his fellow-pas- 
sengers by guessing their thoughts. 
One of the travellers, a Polish Jew, 
who took the whole thing for a hoax, 
offered to pay Cumberland the sum 
of 50 rubles if he could divine his 
thoughts. Visibly amused, Cumber- 
land acceded to his request, and 
said: “ You are going to the fair at 
Nizhnee-Novgorod, where you intend 
to purchase goods to the extent of 
20,000 rubles, after which you will 
declare yourself a bankrupt and com- 


pound with your creditors for 3 per 
cent.” On hearing these words the 
Jew gazed at the speaker with rev- 
erential awe. He then, without ut- 
tering a syllable, drew out of the leg 
of his boot a shabby purse and 
handed him the 50 rubles. Where- 
upon the great magician trium- 
phantly inquired, “Then I have 
guessed your thoughts, eh?” “No,” 
replied the Jew, “ but you have given 
me a brilliant idea.” 


“IT think I catch your drift,” as 
the man remarked when the aval- 
anche fell on him from the eaves far 
above him.--- Texas Siftings. 


Bobby --- Papa’s the captain of our 
ship and mamma’s the pilot. 

His Teacher --- And what are you? 

Bobby --- I’m the compass, I sup- 
pose. ‘They’re always boxing me.-~ 
Tit-Bits. 

“What are you arresting that man 
for?” asked the curious citizen. “He 
gimme too much gab,” said Police- 
man 99. “Wanted to know if I was 
marked down from ¢1.”--- Indianapo- 
lis Tribune. 


Slobbs.--- Did you hear how Wig- 
wag attempted to console that suc- 
cessful auburn-haired author?” 
Blobbs ---** No; let’s hear it.’”’ Slobbs 
--- “He told him that there was some 
consolation in the fact that even if 
his book wasn’t read his hair was.,”-- 
Philadelphia Record, 


‘“* Now, a bribe,” said the states- 
man, “a bribe, as I take it—” But 
the roar of delighted interruption 
that followed convinced him that 
further remarks would not be listened 
to with the respect due the utter- 
ances of a man of his standing.-4 
Cincinnati Tribune. 


ALEXANDER POPE’S DREAM. 


NE of the best invented dreams is 

that which Pope narrates as hav- 
ing been told by Kneller,who painted 
the ‘Hampton Court Beauties’ of 
Queen Anne’s day. I dreamed I was 
daed,said the painter. Before mea door 
and a great number of people about 
it. Asi drew nearer I could dis- 
tiuguish St. Peter by his keys, with 
some other of the Apostles. They 
were admitting the people as they 
came next to the door. As the first 
after my coming up approached for 
admittance, St, Peter asked his name 
and then his religion. ‘I am a 
Roman Catholic,” replied the spirit. 
“Go in, then,” says St. Peter, “and 
sit down in those seats on the right 
hand.” The next was a Presbyter- 
ian. He was admitted, too, after 
the usual questions, and ordered to 
sit down on the seat opposite to the 
other. 

My turn came next, and as I ap- 
proached, St.Peter very civilly asked 
me my name. I said it was Kneller. 
I had no sooner said so than St. 
Luke (who was standing just by) 
turned toward me and said, with a 
great deal of earnestness: “What, 
the famous Sir Godfrey Kneller of 
England?” “The very same, sir,” 
says I, ‘at your service.” On this 
St. Luke embraced me and made me 
agreat many compliments on the 
art we both of us had followed in 
this world, and entered so far into 
the subject that he seemed almost to 
have forgotten the business for which 
I came thither. At last, however, 
he recollected himself, and said: “I 
beg your pardon, Sir Godfrey, I was 
as much taken up with the pleasure 
of conversing with you. But, apro- 
pos ; pray, sir, what religion may you 
be of ?” “Why, truly, sir, says I, “I 
am of no religion.” ‘Qh, sir,” says 
he, “ you will be so good then, as to 
go in and take your seat where you 
please.” 





Free Excursion 
to Florida. 


All Rail. Tickets good to return until May 31, 1 
Details of Waldo A. Pearce, N. E. Agt., yd Wank: 


ington St,, Boston, or R. D, Carpenter, Gen. Agt., 
271 Broadway, N. ¥. Illustrated pineapple, cocoanut 
and ag rove catalogue, post-paid by Geo, H. 
Chapin, Herald Building, Boston. 


Grand Opportunity for Investment 
and Occupation. 


Mercantile Business; Pine-A and Orange Grove 
in Indian River Section ata Sacrifice. 
Owner’s infirm health compels retirement. Net 
profits of the mercantile business alone is $3,000 
annum; four store buildings occupied; the lot 
104 X 105, leaves room enough for three more wren 
located between two railroad depots; present 
ings will rent for $1200 per annum; lighted by elec- 
tricity; fine residence, 9 rooms, ye out 
lighted by electricity; over and un 
cisterns and several driven weils; extensive 
adorned with palms, magnolias, etc.; grand river 
view from front porch ; a six acre orange pee bear- 
ing, pays well; 1x0 acres pine-apple land, 20,000 
plants now set. This land alone can be quickly and 
cheaply developed to pay a net annual income of 
$10,000 to $15,000 steadily; pine-apples pay from $300 
to $1,000 per acre, as to variety. ‘Two five acre lots in 
growing river town; two city lots. The entire estate 
which is valued at alow estimate at $37,000, will be 
sold for cash, $25,000; a rare bargain and a fortune is 
offered. Geo. H, Chapin, He Building, Boston, 
or St, Augustine, Fla. 





Was Occupied by Gen. Grant’s 
Family. 


Charming Winter Home of Boston Family. Ata 
great Boceue from cost; completely furnished, all 
included; at Altamonte, 2600 feet from station; 2% 
acres; collection oranges, lemons, grape-fruii, loquats 
pomegranites, figs; guavas, Japan persimmons and 
plums, etc.; attractive house with hall jo feet rm 
roroéms and bath, allin perfect repair; beautifully 
situated between two lakes, with boat and boat house, 
Over $12,000 has been vg eee upon this estate 
which we offer for $8000; it must be sold. Geo, H. 
Guevte. Herald Building, Boston, or St. Augustine, 

a. 


Owner Goes to Europe— Must Sell, 


At Green Cove Springs; 80 acres, 65 in wood, fully 
600 cords; 1,000 pear and peach trees; also oranges, 
figs, persimmons, 8, etc.; sell 100 bbls pears, 4 
bu. peaches, and much other fruit at good prices; cot- 
tage with L; stable, etc.; the pear crop alone will 
yield $1,000 a year above expenses. Price $3,000 cash, 
Geo. H. Chapin, Herald Building, Boston, or St. 
Augustine, Fla, 


Snug Little Hone at a Great Sacri- 
ce, . 

few minutes’ walk north of City Gate and San Marco 
Hotel; attractive cottage of five high ross pee 
in parti-colors and blinded, piazza front and back, 
lightning conductors, in good repair; poultry house; 
lot 50 x 150; good vegetable garden, oranges, figs, 

fishing | 


peaches and Japan plums; near boating an 

cost $1800 six years ago. Price now only pe: 
Geo. H. Chapin, Herald Building, ton, or 

St. Augustine, Fla. 


cash, 
Another Great Sacrifice. 


The Bogart orange grove on Lake Harris, the late 
wiuter home of Mrs. Bogart of New Jersey, for which 
she refused $3000. A delightful sail from Leesburg ; 
get off at the “‘ Grove Dock” on the Bogart Place, 
which comprises eight acres, all under wire fence, con- 
taining 134 acres bananas, 2 acres vegetable garden, 3 


old; also lemons, limes, 


acres oranges, all eight years 


guavas, figs, Japan persimmons, Ja plums, etc.; 
cottage of five rooms with porch, overlooking the lake. _ 
Stabie and packing house, all in good pas ayad a charm- 
ing winter home which in the right hands will be very 


profitable. The owner resides at the North ont ae 

not occupy. Price only $1100; perfect title. Geo, H, 

an erald Building, Boston, or St. Augustine, 
a. 


For Semi-tropical Fruit this Place 
Cannot be Excelled. hes 


160 acres, § miles from Dade City; 1% miles from — 
station; 700 orange, 100 grape-fruit, 50 lemon, 
limes, beside guavas, plums, persimmons, etc. ; 
house of little value; asa truck farm it is wor : 
attention ; there is some c ing te on the 
lace, but no attempt has been made to develop it. 
Price $7000, half cash. Geo. H. Chapin, Herald 
Building, or St. Augustine, Fla. 


Florida Home. 


Charming gothic cottage, 7 rooms, hard pine and 
walnut finish. French windaws opening on vine-cov- 
ered piazzas, fine ocean view, 5 minutes to bathing 
beach ; 40,000 ft. of land, with great variety fruit; 
near schools, rg 8 pa railroad o— etc.; 
nearly new, suitable for all the year residence; great 
bargin at $1200, part cash, Geo. H. Chapin, Herald 
Building, or St. Augustine, Fia. 


Tomato Farm and Orange Crove, 


Stock and tools included, 1% miles from Oxford; 
55 acres, 10 in fine “‘ begger weed” for mowing; 2 

acres pine wood, 400 cords; 550 oranges; other 

of every kind, will produce $2000 melons or $3000 
tomatoes ; six-room house, open fireplaces, piazza; 2 
barns, wagon shed, shop, os ee P 
house, potato house, etc. Price $3000; in- 
cluding 4 cows and all tools, Geo, H, Chapin, Her- 
ald Building, Boston, or St. Augustine, Fla. 


Village Orange Grove, 


and milk farm at St. Joseph, Pasco 
Co,, 30 acres, keeps 6 cows and hx 620 01 40 
rape-fruit trees, 75 gate. which bring fsa ‘ 
fand very fertile, figh ammock ; house 30 x 18; sta- 
ble, barn and packing house, all in repair: 
cleared $300 an acre from berries last season 
expenses ; charming location, 25 miles from Gulf of 
Mexico, 5 miles from St. Leo College, 3% from 
academy. Price $5000; part cash. Geo. H. 
Herald Building, ton, or St. Augustine, Fla. 


Pineapple Plantation 


At Melbourne Beach to exchange. On Indian 
River, half mile from ocean, same distance «from 
churches and schools ; 20 acres, will have rg00 crates 
pine-apples that will sell for $4500 next season ; other 
fruit in variety ; 2-story house surrounded with piazzas, 


and strawber! 


in, 


also old house of 3 rooms, with h on two sides, 

packing house and storehouse, shop, fertilizer house, 

tool house, etc.; dock 1000 feet ones location. 
su 


Will exchange for northern city or ban pi 
Price $13,000; $2500 cash. Geo. H. Chapin, therald 
Building, Boston, or St. Augustine, Fla. 


lf you have and ORANGE GROVE or any de- 
scription of REAL ESTATE to sell, communicate 
with Geo. H. Chapin, Herald Building, Boston, up 
one flight. No charges until customer is found. ' 


















































































































































































BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


$800,000 


W orth of the 


FINEST CLOTHING MADE, 


Thrown on the Market 


AT JUST HALF PRICE 


THE 


STANDARD CLOTHING CO. 


BY 


Card. 


| 


Owing to hard times we have | 


sold all our MEDIUM price 
Suits, Overcoats and Ulsters, 
and have the fine goods on 
hand. They must go, and we 
have decided to leave them 
MARKED as we have been 


selling, and let the public come | 


inand buy at just half what 
the garment is marked 


$45 Carr Melton Overcoats, $22.50 | 


$35 Irish Frieze Ulsters, 20.00 | 
$40 Overcoats, 20.00 
$35 Overcoats, 17.50 | 
$30 Suits and Overcoats, 15.00 
$25 Suits and Overcoats, 12.50 | 
$20 Suits and Overcoats, 10.00 
$15 Suits and Overcoats, 7.50 
$20 English Diagonal Suits, 10.00 
$12 Overcoats, 6.00 


We are asked if everything 
is half price—we answer no 
BUT MOST EVERYTHING. 
For instance, $45 Carr’s mel- 
tons and foreign overcoatings, 


lined throughout with silk, cost | 
The King of Frieze 
and great | 
your 


you $22.50. 
Ulster is still $12, 
value at that. 
choice. 


Take 


STANDARD STANDARD 


Clothing Co. 
395 Washington Street. 














| 
i 


Plan of Sale. | 


Goods marked in plain fig- | 


as before 


ures 


You buy at | 


just one-half the market price. | 
$800,000 of the finest goods | 
made—all for sale— Overcoats. | 
Ulsters, Reefers and Suits 

all these winter goods are 


marked half-price 





Boys’ and Children’s 


Suits and Overcoats. | 


| $10 Suits and Overcoats, $5.00 

$12 Suits and Overcoats, 6.00 | 
$15 Suits and Overcoats, 7.50 
$20 Suits and Overcoats, 10.00 
$7 Suits and Overcoats, 3.50 
$8 Suits and Overcoats, 4.00 
$10 Suits and Overcoats, 5.00 
$15 Suits and Overcoats, 7.50 
$5 Suits 2.50 
The greatest slaughter of 


fine goods ever known 


Clothing Co. 


THOS. O’CALLAGHAN & CO. 


A Grand Clearance Sale 


CARPETS, 


Consisting of odds and ends of every 
description, left over from the Fall sea- 
son, is now going on. 
DO NOT FAIL to embrace this oppor- 
tunity of buying goods at about 
HALF PRICE. 


THOS. O'CALLAGHAN & CO, 


558, 560 and 562 Washington St., 


(OPP. ADAMS HOUSE.) 


It’s Our Winner 
This 










Don’t be a phage olay 
an ave a 
Ready-Made Tailor at 
Man. 


This Price. 


SUIT TO ORDER. 





395 Washington Street. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


A Weekly Magazine of 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Giving 3300 Double-Column Octavo Pages of 
Matter Unequalled in Quality and Quantity. 


The Ablest Minds of the Age 


Contribute to make this periodical 


Encyclopedic in Scope, Character, Completeness, and Comprehensiveness. 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE. 
To each NEW subscriber remitting $8.00 for 1895 will be sent 


Enna 
The Thirteen Weekly Issues 


*THE LIVING AGE 


(Oct., Nov., Dec. 1894), forming an octavo 

volume of 824 pages, and A Year's Subscrip- 

to any one of the following publications: 
Pubiished Weekly at $8.00 yea 





ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Godey’s Magazine, 
or a 6 months subscription to Scribner's Magazine. 





mart, 
The Cesmopolitan, Our Day, 
Domestic Monthly, Christian Nation, 
McClure’s Magazine, S. S. Times, 
Midland Monthly, Golden Rule, 


The Pulpit, 


r, free of .” Rates for clubbi th ot 
nm, Sample copies, 15 cts. each. Address LT TELL «& CO.. 31 Bedford hogy ae = 





| 


Made from Black or Blue Cheviot 


Mixtures and Smooth-Faced Cloths, 
| Suitable for Business or Dress. 


| 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 


HM ELIOT STREET. 


And The “‘ DEN” 
249 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Wext EIzZeraldad Office. 
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